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Presidents Bage 


The fine practice of maple sugar-making, that has long been a 
part of rural folkways, received elaborate attention at the New York 
State Maple Festival held in Cooperstown by our affiliated organiza- 
tions, the Farmers’ Museum and the New York State Historical Asso- 
ciation. Maple sugar, cakes, syrup, jack wax and numerous traditional 
mouth-watering recipes were available for sampling. Traditional 
equipment and a model sugar house were on view. In a more recent 
tradition, the festival program also included the crowning of a Maple 
Queen. The demonstrations and contests brought the results of these 
folk customs before more readers, listeners and viewers than ever 
before. 

New evidence accumulates to indicate the special appeal of New 
York State folklore for the so-called “mass-media.” A portion of the 
rich store of the lore and music of the Adirondacks gathered by Mar- 
jorie Lansing Porter, of Plattsburgh, can now be heard on the Stinson 
recording of Adirondack Folk Songs and Ballads (SLP—82). The 
music reflects the heterogeneous population and pursuits of the area. 
Milt Okun sings, in a clear-cut style, a Child ballad, Irish and Scottish 
songs, popular tunes, melodies relating to the War of 1812 on Lake 
Champlain and to rum-running along the Canadian border, and the 
music of lumber-jacks and farmers. This is one of the notable York 
State recordings of recent years. 

From the mountains between the Hudson and Delaware Rivers, 
come unique examples of folk music presented in the Stinson release, 
Catskill Mountain Folksongs (SLP—72). Through the diligent col- 
lecting efforts of Norman Cazden, the extensive repertory of George 
Edwards, of Sundown on the Rondout, has been retained for future 
listeners. Seven of the ten selections originated with Edwards. Other 
Catskill singers contributed to this collection of songs about the weary 
life of the lumberman and good-hearted comments on different moun- 
tain activities. The dainty duets and solos by Bob and Louise De Cor- 
mier, however, are not appropriate to the material. Stinson has made 


[Please turn to page 149] 





FOLKLORE IN THE SCHOOLS 


JEANNE M. SCHWARZ 


OST of the material I have read on Folklore in the 

Schools has been descriptive of activities on the college 

level. I cannot possibly discuss the subject from that 
point of view for the simple reason that my only first hand obser- 
vations and experience have been in public schools, specifically in 
the 7-12 grade area. Aside from this, however, there is another 
reason why I prefer to limit my discussion of the subject to this 
younger age group. It is my feeling that this is the natural place 
to begin the development of an appreciation of folklore. Children 
in this age group are old enough to understand what folklore is 
and yet not old enough to be super-critical and blasé about it. 
Their imaginative and creative powers are still in the ascendant. 
They are ready, willing and eager to enjoy folklore. 

Perhaps we ought to ask ourselves just why we want folklore 
to become a more important part of the life of our schools than it 
has been in the past. Let me summarize briefly some reasons 
which I believe to be valid: 

1. As folklorists we are concerned with the preservation of 
the riches from our past. One way to achieve this is to collect all 
the stories, songs and sayings, and put them carefully away in the 
Library of Congress where they are accessible to graduate stu- 
dents writing Ph.D. theses. Another way is to return the riches of 
the folk of the past to the folk of the present to be enjoyed over 
again, and so add a deeper glow to the luster already there. For 
this method of preservation, the schools provide the ideal answer 
—a ready-made audience, eager to listen and to share what it 
has heard with someone else. 

2. As a teacher I can see a very valuable use of folklore in the 
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school: namely, and here I quote Dr. Louis C. Jones, “as a tool 
and resource to enrich and enliven.” I’ve taken those words out of 
context and I don’t think Dr. Jones will mind if I add my own 
ending, to enliven the social studies and English curricula of the 
secondary schools. I don’t know what happens in those two areas 
in the elementary school, but far too many boys and girls enter 
the seventh grade “hating” them. Investigation often reveals that 
there is no identification of themselves or their community with 
the past, no sense that the people and events encountered in the 
books were real. I really believe that the teacher who uses folklore 
will make her classes come alive. Real people will emerge from 


the pages of the book, and situations will take on reality for her 
students. For instance, try playing Frank Warner’s “The Unre- 
constructed Rebel” during a study of the post-Civil War period, 


and watch the change from apathy to interest in the subsequent 
discussion. Children see Mormons as flesh and blood people when 
they themselves have learned to sing the “Hand-Cart Song” the 
Mormons sang as they traveled to Utah. 

3. As adults with a sincere concern for the well-being of young 
people, we have a reason for encouraging folklore in the schools. 
Ours is a mobile society and people on the move put down very 
few of the roots that spell security for children. Because of the 
high divorce rate, the development of mass entertainment media, 
the rapid changes and advances in transportation, the family is 
not the stable social unit it once was. Many boys and girls are 
denied the inner security which strong family ties once made 
possible. At the same time, children need to belong to someone, 
or something. They need, too, to possess, to be able to cherish, as 
well as to be cherished. Where, then, in a situation which is in 
some cases rootless, and in others uprooted, can an adolescent 
even approximate satisfaction of these basic needs? At the risk 
of sounding naive, I would like to suggest that if a child is en- 
couraged to explore the lore of one place—the place where he 
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lives—if he can be helped to appreciate it, to love it, these things 
will result: (a) he will begin to identify himself with that place; 
(b) he will send down little roots of his own; and (c) the feeling 
of belonging somewhere will be a natural accompaniment. His 
horizons, instead of being limited, will widen, and gradually the 
larger unit, which is his country, will take on real meaning for 
him. This is the solid foundation of real citizenship: a warm love 
for one’s people, not just perfunctory or sterile loyalty to a state. 

The next question, of course, is, How can a teacher use folk- 
lore? Certainly I have no neat “Do-It-Yourself” kit ready with 
specific directions, step-by-step, and guaranteeing success at the 
end. I have a few suggestions to offer, but they are surely not 
definitive. However, one classroom teacher feeling her way may 
serve as a guide for others. 

1. Emphasize local folklore. A child gains a feeling of partici- 
pation and a sense of status if his community or area can be 
shown to have produced any of the elements of folklore. For ex- 
ample, I pay considerable attention to the tall stories of the 
Adirondack guides and lumberjacks, since our community lies at 
the edge of those mountains. I tell them about Yankee John Ga- 
lusha and play for them Frank Warner’s recording of “Blue 
Mountain Lake” as Yankee John sang it. Their faces light up at 
the mention of places familiar to them, places where they have 
camped or where their fathers hunt. 

In this connection, I might add that a good technique has 
been sponsored in the past by Dr. Jones and the New York State 
Historical Association. This is the idea of encouraging boys and 
girls to collect the folklore of their own neighborhood. Such a 
project has infinite possibilities in both written and oral English, 
to say nothing of its value in public relations. 

2. Use a phonograph and get over the notion that the music 
class is the only place where students sing. Nothing will enrich 
and enliven a class like a good song. This is not the time to sug- 
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gest all of the possibilities, but try ‘““The Ballad of Saratoga” and 
“The Riflemen of Bennington” for the Revolutionary War per- 
iod; ‘‘Patsy-Ory-Ory-Ay” for the building of the railroads; ‘““The 
Praties, They Grow Small” for an immigration unit; or “The 
Gray Goose” as an example of frontier humor. Incidentally, one 
of our favorite Christmas carols is the one written by a Jesuit 
priest for the Hurons in which the beautiful nativity story is told 
in Indian terms. 

Songs of Historic America by Burl Ives is an excellent collec- 
tion which is sure to bring life to any history or English class. 

3. Use folklore magazines as a source of material when study- 
ing the particular sections of a state. Our own Quarterly has been 
a gold-mine of information for me on several occasions. Leave it 
out on the reading table in the classroom, and the children will 
read it. 

4. Use folklore as a basis for assembly programs, creative dra- 
matics in the classroom and for creative writing. Try a Christmas 
tableau, for instance, based on the Indian carol. It would be 
different! I have heard of an excellent assembly program done in 
a Buffalo school which was based entirely on the Canal song 
which begins ‘““We were forty miles from Albany.” This program 
serves as an example of what can be done, given an imaginative 
and willing teacher. The children will always be willing and able, 
if the teacher is! 

These uses of folklore by no means exhaust the possibilities. 
They are merely meant to serve as guideposts, pointing the way 
to more effective, more satisfying, and happier school days. 

Carl Carmer has said that “folklore is a key to a nation’s 
values, a highway that leads into the heart of its people.” Per- 
sonally, I can think of no more thrilling nor enjoyable experience 
as a teacher than to have a part in setting young feet upon such 
a highway. 





SOME ASPECTS OF COMPARATIVE 
JEWISH FOLKSONG 


RUTH RUBIN 


HROUGH the centuries, the lore of the Jews developed 

along several lines. Basically, it related to its own Biblical 

and historical past and the particular mores and customs 
within a specific period and environment. At the same time, it 
‘also took on some of the coloration of its surroundings. A process 
of cultural exchange was occurring among most European peoples 
during the Middle Ages, not only between such neighbor peoples 
as the German, Dutch and Danes; Swedes and Norwegians; Span- 
iards and Portuguese; Serbians and Bulgarians; Lithuanians and 
Latvians, but also between people of quite distant origin. This 
process made no exception with Jewish folksong. And yet, exam- 
ining the seven hundred Yiddish folksongs which had been col- 
lected up to 1910, the eminent Yiddish folklorist, J. L. Cahan 
(1881-1937), in Shtudies Vegn Yidisher Folks-Shafung (N. Y., 
1952, p. 21) stated: “I have . . . found only a score or so which be- 
long to parallels of other peoples.” 

Comparative aspects may include similarities in texts, struc- 
ture, themes or tunes. Occasionally a complete tune is carried 
over from one people to another. Sometimes we may even stumble 
on portions of identical texts, which originally may have been 
direct translations. An interesting aspect of comparative work is 
the examination of songs which sprang out of identical situations, 
yet in areas geographically removed from one another, and in 
environments different one from the other. 

Four Jewish folksongs are given below, together with their 
American parallels. The first, “Echod Mi Yodea,” is one of the 
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oldest Jewish folksongs, and is chanted in Hebrew toward the 
end of the Passover Feast. It uses the question and answer forr 

in a pattern of numerals related to religious symbols. This song 
was well known in many sections of Europe as early as the 16th 
century and is considered by some scholars to be of ancient and 
universal origin. Below, the thirteenth stanza of the chant, as it 
appears in a current Haggadah, is given, along with an English 
translation, and followed by the sixteenth stanza of a song sung 
by Franco-Americans in Woonsocket, Rhode Island. 


Shloysho-osor mi yodea? 
Shloysho-osor ani yodea. 
Shloysho-osor midayo, 
Shnayim-osor shiftayo, 
Achad-osor kochvayo, 
Asoro dibrayo, 

Tisho yarchey leydo, 
Shmoyno y’mey milo, 
Shivo y’may Shabato, 
Shisho sidrey Mishno, 
Chamisho chumshey Toyro, 
Arba imo-oys, 

Shloysho ovoys, 

Shney luchoys habris, 
Echod Eloheynu, 
Shebashomayim uvo-orets. 


Who knows thirteen? 

I know thirteen. 

Thirteen (are the) Attributes of God, 
Twelve—Tribes of Israel, 

Eleven—stars (of Joseph’s dream) , 
Ten—Commandments, 

Nine—months of pregnancy, 
Eight—days of circumcision, 
Seven—days of the Sabbath count, 
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Six—orders of the Mishna, 

Five—Books of the Torah, 

Four—Matrons (Sarah, Rebeccah, Leah, Rachel), 
Three—Patriarchs (Abraham, Isaac, Jacob) , 
Two—Tables of the Covenant, 

One— (is) our God, 

Who is in the heavens and on earth. 


On dit qu'il y en a seize 

Mais seiz’ assez, 

Quienz-y les mains, 

Quatorze de juillet, 

Trés embétant, 

D’ou ce que tu d’viens, 

On se le dit, 

Disputez-vous, 

Neuf a la coque, 

Huitre Malpéque, 

C’est épatant, 

Systéme métrique, 

Cincinnati, 

Catherine de Russie, 

Les Trois Riviéres, 

Deux Testaments, 

L’ancien et le nouveau, 

Il n’y a qu’un Dieu qui régne dans les cieux. 

This last song starts with religious symbols, but becomes a 

humorous secular number-song, using homonyms and play on 
words. 


Another song, which is also universally popular and part of 
the song treasure of practically every country in Europe, is “Chad 
Gadyo,” sung in Aramaic toward the close of the Passover Feast. 
W. W. Newell [““The Passover Song of the Kid and an Equiva- 
lent from New England,” JAF, XVII (1908), p. 240] traces varia- 
tions of this cumulative theme to old French secular sources of 
the 12th and 13th centuries. Some scholars maintain that it is of 
ancient origin and came from the Far East. Below, the tenth 
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stanza of the song, from a current Passover Haggadah is given, 
together with an English translation, followed by stanzas 1, 7 and 
8 from Newell’s example. 


Ve’oso Hakodoysh Boruch Hu, 
V’shochat I’malach hamoves, 
D’shochat I’shochat, 
D’shochat I'’soyro, 

D’shoso I’mayo, 

D’chovo I’nuro, 

D’soraf I'chutro, 

D’hiko I’kalbo, 

D’noshach I’shunro, 

D’ochlo I’gadyo, 

D’zaben abo bitrey zuzey, 
Chad gadyo, chad gadyo. 


And the Holy One, Blessed is He, came, 
And killed the Angel of Death, 
That slew the slaughterer, (butcher) 
That slaughtered the ox, 

That drank the water, 

That quenched the fire, 

That burned the stick, 

That beat the dog, 

That bit the cat, 

That ate the kid, 

That father bought for two zuzim, 
One kid, one kid. 


1. As I was going over London Bridge, 

I found a penny ha’penny, and bought me a kid. 

Kid do go. 

Know by the moonlight its almost midnight, 

Time kid and I were home an hour and a half ago. 
7. Went a little further, and found rope. 

Rope do hang butcher, 

Butcher won't kill ox, 

Ox won't drink water, 
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Water won’t quench fire, 
Stick won't beat kid, 
Kid won’t go, 
Know by the moonlight, etc. 
8. Rope began to hang butcher, 
Butcher began to kill ox, 
Ox began to drink water, 
Water began to quench fire, 
Fire began to burn stick, 
Stick began to beat kid, 
Kid began to go. 
Know by the moonlight its almost midnight 
So kid and I got home an hour and a half ago. 


About the fifteenth century, riddles were a favorite form of 
balladry in Europe. As a means to test the sharp wit, however, 
riddles seem to have been an ancient custom which may have 
come from the Orient. In such folk ballads where the riddle is 


employed, a series of difficult questions are posed by the young 
man to the girl whom he is courting. Upon her answers, very often 
the marriage depended. In time, riddle songs ceased to include 
the marriage theme. Below, the Yiddish “Du Meydele Du Sheyns’” 
(as I recall it from my own childhood) is given, with an English 
translation, followed by stanzas | and 3 of a variant of the popular 
“I Gave My Love a Cherry.” 


Du meydele du sheyns, du meydele du fayns, 
Ich vel dir epes fregn: a retenish a kleyns: 
Vos iz hecher fun a hoyz? Vos iz flinker fun a moyz? 


Pretty little girl, fine little girl, 
I will ask you: a little riddle: 
What is higher than a house? 
What is faster than a mouse? 


Du narisher bocher, du narisher chlop, 
Host doch nit kayn seychl in dayn kop! 
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Der roych iz hecher fun a hoyz, 
A kats iz flinker fun a moyz. 


You silly boy, you foolish boor, 

You haven't a brain inside your head! 
Smoke is higher than a house. 

A cat is faster than a mouse. 


Other stanzas pose the following questions and give the accom- 
panying answers: 


Vos flit on fligl? 
Vos moyert on tsigl? 


Shney flit on fligl, 
Der frost moyert on tsigl. 


What flies without wings? 
What builds without bricks? 


Snow flies without wings. 
Frost builds without bricks. 


Vos fara keyser iz on a land? 
Vos fara vasser iz on zamd? 


Der keyser fun kortn iz on a land. 
Treren fun di oygn zenen on zamd. 


What king has no land? 
What kind of water is without sand? 


The king of cards has no land. 
Tears have no sand. 


I gave my love a cherry without a stone, 
I gave my love a chicken without a bone, 
I gave my love a ring that has no end, 
And I gave my love a baby that’s no cryin’. 


A cherry in the blossom, it has no stone, 
A chicken in the egg, it has no bone, 

A ring when its rolling, it has no end, 

And a baby when its sleepin’, it has no cryin’. 
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A theme, not ordinarily found in Yiddish folksong, is that of 
the unfaithful wife, although the theme of the unfaithful hus- 
band, is not rare. However, a few parallels of the old English and 
Scotch song, “Our Goodman” (Child No. 274), are included in 
certain European collections of Yiddish folksongs. Several years 
ago, I recorded in New York City two variants of this Yiddish 
song. Dr. Warren E. Roberts of the University of Indiana in 
Bloomington, Indiana, comments on my Yiddish variant as fol- 
lows: “The Child ‘A’ version of 274, the earliest collected, dates 
from the 18th century; the Child ‘B’ version was translated into 
German by Fr. Wilhelm Meyer in 1790. . . printed in a broadside 
and widely sold in all parts of Europe. The Yiddish text from 
Lithuania is close enough to the Child ‘B’ version to show that 
it must be derived from the Meyer broadside translation.” 

Below, two stanzas from the variant which I collected from a 
45-year-old man, born in Vilna, Lithuania, is given, together with 


the English translation, followed by a stanza from an American 
parallel entitled “The Sailor's Return” (Frank Shay, Pious 
Friends and Drunken Companions, New York, 1923): 


Gey ich mir arayn tsu mayn gelibter froy, 
Ze ich mir, eyns un tsvey, 

Oyfn vant hengen shverdn, 

Eyns un tsvey un dray. 

Tu ich mir a freg bay mayn gelibter froy: 
Vos fara shverdn dos iz? 

Enfert zi mir-brokmessers, 

Di mame shikt dos mir. 

Oy, di brokmessers, 

Mit di shvartse sheydelech, 

Oy vey vey, in mayn harts tut mir vey, 

Az ich bin doch dayn man, 

Farvos zol zayn azoy? 
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Gey ich mir arayn, etc. 

Ze ich mir, etc. 

In bet lign kepelech, 

Eyns un tsvey un dray. 

Tu ich mir a freg, etc. 

Vos fara kepelech zenen zey? 
Enfert zi mir—kinderlech, 
Di mame shikt zey mir. 

Oy, di kinderlech, 

Mit di shvartse voniselech, 
Oy vey vey, etc. 


I come in to my beloved wife, 

And I see, one and two, 

Swords hang on the wall, 

One and two and three. 

I ask of my beloved wife: 

What kind of swords are these? 

She answers, they are chopping-knives, 


My mother sent to me. 

Oh, the chopping knives, 

With the black sheathes, 

Oh woe woe, my heart pains me so, 
For I am your own husband, 
Why should this then be? 


I come in, etc. 

And I see, etc. 

Heads lie in bed, 

One and two and three. 

I ask, etc. 

What kind of heads are these? 
She answers—they are children 
My mother sent to me. 

Oh, the little children, 

With the little black moustaches, 
Oh woe, woe, etc. 
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Home came the sailor, home from the sea, 

And there in his bed, a strange face did see. 

O wife, now tell me, what can this mean? 

Another man’s head where my own should have been? 

You old fool, you danged fool, you son-of-a-gun, said she: 
It’s nothing but a cabbage head my mother sent to me. 
Miles have I sailed, five thousand or more, 

But whiskers on a cabbage head I never saw before. 


OLD BEALES AND COFFEE BEANS 


MARVIN A. RAPP 


LD BEALES relaxed contentedly on a hog’s head bar- 

rel which was nudged snugly against a wooden fence. 

He was whittlin’ away. As his eyes took in the little 
waterfront development in front of him, a smile creased his face. 
‘“T’aint giv’n to many,” Beales mumbled to himself, “to found 
a settlement. But this’n’s mine and I christined it with my name. 
Got it right on the sternboard. Bealesville’s sure better’n Sandy 
Town for a name. Sumpin’ a man kin be proud of. Diff'runt from 
a year ago when I first stranded on these shores. "I'warn’t worth 
a second look-see. Now take a readin’. Not bad ‘atall for an old 
water-rat the likes of me. Not bad ’atall. 

“If that old patched up canaler of mine hadn’t busted its rotten 
seams that night, I might still of been poundin’ the tow-path from 
Ithacy to Buffalo. Come to think of it, it’s downright funny. The 
Ole Erie ditch took one beat up barge ‘way from me and Lake 
Erie, washed up a dozen to take its place. That’s a pretty good deal 
even for an ‘ole watchstuffer’ like me. Lucky I sold my cargo the 
night before. That sure helped launch my land-sailing venture 
here.” 
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As Beales savored this thought for all the goodness in it, a voice. 
broke his pleasant reverie. 

“What ya dreamin’ up, Beales? Another ‘black-leg’ deal?” 

“Oh, it’s you, Jake,” said Beales as he turned around. “What's 
eatin’ your rotten insides?” 

‘Nothin’. Loadin’s slow on the dock this mornin’, so I 
thought I’d come over and see who you was fixin’ to skin today.” 

“You, of course, you leather-hided son-of-a-mule,’”” Beales 
yelled and laughed at the same time. 

“My hide wouldn't be worth much,” Jake countered. “It’s 
pretty well worn.” As he said this, Jake held up his hands. They 
were the hands of a real water-rat. The mark of the rope could 
be plainly seen across the palm. Jake belonged. He was part 
water, part sand, part wind; he was all canawler. 

‘Jake, I was just ’memberin’ a year ago.” 

“Twas just about a year ago your ole canal tub went awash 
at the Rock, if I ’member rightly,” Jake said. “You know, Beales, 
it always seemed a queer bit funny to me that you got rid of your 
load ’fore she went down. Seems I recall you had the bottom in- 
sured, but not the cargo.” 

“Seems I ‘member sumpin’ like that,” Beales said knowingly, 
“but, Jake, taint always healthy to have too good a memory here 


on the Buffalo waterfront. But that makes no never mind, Jake. 
You have to give that these were mighty poor washings before I 
got here.” 


‘Got to say aye aye to that, Beales. This sandy stretch fore and 
aft ’twarn’t nothin’ but a barge graveyard ‘fore you took hold.” 

Beales was thinking. More to himself than to Jake he mum- 
bled, “Yeah, sure was diff'runt a year ago.” 

Jake and Beales were right. Things had certainly changed in 
Sandy Town since Beales took over. That morning about a year 
ago when his boat went down at Black Rock a few miles to the 
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north on the Niagara River, Beales’ stock went up. It seemed as 
if that morning were only yesterday. By the time he reached the 
Rock his feet were sore. He had spelled off the skinners on the 
towpath all the way from Ithaca. As Captain of his barge, he was 
unused to walking the mules because most of his sailing days had 
been spent at the tiller. That’s where he was when the water 
started gushing in the hold that morning a year ago. At the sight of 
the water, he jumped ashore and watched the barge settle to the 
bottom. As he stared at the barge sitting dumb-like on the bottom 
of the canal, he decided that he had all he wanted of the canawler’s 
life. While he dangled his tired feet in the cool water, he watched 
and thought and planned. Although early in the morning, the 
bargers had already begun to move toward Commercial Slip 
several miles south of Black Rock in the Buffalo harbor. 


What a sight this canal procession made as the barge mules, 
straining against their sweat-soaked leather traces, dragged their 


west-bound cargo along the last stretch of canal. The mules kicked 
up puffs of brownish dust as their hooves bit into the towpath. 
The skinners, fore and aft, caught up the slow loping rhythm of 
the mules in a song of the canal. Alongside the towpath, on the 
right, the Niagara River plunged swiftly toward the Falls some 
twenty miles to the north. The French had called these rapids 
which lay opposite to what one day would be Buffalo, Le Petite 
Rapids or the little rapids. On the left side of the towpath, the 
canal, soft and still by contrast, came to life as the broad blunt 
bows of the barges rolled up continuous waves which slapped 
noisily against the towpath. From the other side of the canal, al- 
most in simple counterpoint, came the quiet sound of the same 
waves as they dwindled into ripples and broke like muffled echoes 
against the towpath. 

When the river water had drawn some of the fire out of his 
feet, Beales slipped on his faded socks, covered them with what 
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were once shoes, and scrambled up the bank. At the top, he sucked 
in some fresh Niagara air, braced his shoulders, faced southward 
and headed down the path toward Buffalo. As he walked he won- 
dered where the thousands of immigrants had come from and 
where they were going. It seemed to him that most of Europe 
and all of the east coast were walking or riding westward on and 
along the Erie Canal. He wondered how long the immigrants 
entering Buffalo that morning would have to wait before they 
could book passage to the west. He knew that crowded conditions 
aboard the immigrant vessels sometimes made it necessary for 
families to wait weeks before they were able to embark. In fact, 
he had seen many families unable to book passage or find lodging 
for the night and so slept atop their baggage along the wharves. 
Those with some money took rooms in the cheap hotels which 
dotted the waterfront and, more often than not, they lost all of 
their money and were fortunate to get away with their lives. 

By the time Beales had reached the outskirts of Buffalo, the 
morning was well advanced. Some distance from Commercial 
Slip the space between the canal and lake widened. Old Beales 
noticed that this section of land had changed to a sandy loam. As 
he scanned the area, an object over to his right caught his eye. It 
was along the water's edge of the lake. He had heard this region 
called Sandy Town, but he had never examined it closely. He 
decided now was the time. 

As he approached the lake, he was soon able to identify the 
objects that dotted the shore. Decaying barges and small lake ves- 
sels abandoned by their masters had been driven deeply into the 
soft sand by the pounding lake waves. Their ribs bleached white 
by the sun and sand lay exposed like the skeletons of some prehis- 
toric beasts. Traces of once gaudy paint, now streaked, blistered, 
peeled, made hallow mockery of their former fame and fortune. 
Even now the faded name printed impressively on the tail board 
seemed more like a grave marker. 
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Beales surveyed the barges with the practiced eye of a ca- 
nawler. Some were old friends. Many brought back to his mind 
wonderful tales of the raging canal. Perhaps his “Betsy’’ would 
join soon this graveyard of forgotten canalers. Spotting one barge 
less old than the others which had just recently been condemned 
to dry land sailing, Beales decided to explore. He shinnied up the 
side. On deck, almost instinctively, he headed for the Captain’s 
quarters. No more than a gentle push forced the rusted lock 
catch and Beales went inside. As soon as he closed the door, the 
dust began to settle back to its accustomed spots about the room 
and the cobwebs relaxed. A water rat, four-legged variety, disturb- 
ed in its meal of fresh fish, disappeared quickly into its hole. 
“That’s one rat,” said Beales aloud, “who didn’t desert the 
sinking ship.” Along the portside of the room, Beales spotted a 
couch which the rats had used as a source of straw for their nest 
building. Although dampness and age had dulled the luster of 
its appointments and rotted its panelling, the quarters gave evi- 
dence of having been ship-shape the day she was abandoned. 
Beales wondered who the Captain had been and why she had 
been abandoned. As these thoughts crossed his mind, he sat down 
in what had been the Captain’s leather chair. He felt at home. As 
his eye appraised the room, he knew she had been a better tub 
than “Betsy.” 

He looked aft through the tiny window toward the Grand 
Canal. An endless parade of canal boats stretched from the Rock 
to Buffalo. Atop the barges were men and women of all types. 
Some were richly and some poorly dressed. Some wore the cos- 
tumes of Switzerland and Germany, and there were those of the 
Scandanavian countries. Europe was on the march. Once again as 
Beales mused, he wondered where they were all going. In what 
part of the west would they make their home? Perhaps it would 
be Illinois, Ohio, Michigan or the wild land beyond. He wonder- 
ed, too, where they would stay that night in Buffalo. Probably the 
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rich could easily get accommodations at the Mansion House. The 
poor, but not destitute class, might find cover in some of the 
waterfront dives. The completely unblessed, however, would un- 
doubtedly sleep atop the cargo tarpaulins on the wharves. 

Then a thought struck Beales. Like all good ideas, it came 
swift and sure. “A little fixin’ might turn some of these barges 
into liveable houses. After all, a canal barge was a sort of floating 
house anyhow. Conversion would be easy.” For a while, Beales 
thought hard on this idea. Then he stood up and opened the door. 
The lake breeze flurried the room a bit as he stepped out of the 
cabin. He closed the door, shinnied down the side of the barge 
and walked between the barges, scattered hither and yon along the 
beach. When he reached the shore he stood a moment watching 
the rhythmic swells of the lake break into gentle rolls and disap- 
pear into the high sands. Still lost in thought, he leaned over, 
cupped his hand and drank the cool lake water. It tasted good and 
felt good as he threw some of it in his face. 

As he stood up, still shaking his face, he noticed someone whit- 
tling on the shore bank. Beales walked toward the figure slowly. 
When he was within voice distance, he called out, “Top o’ 
mornin’ to ya.” 

The man raised his head, looked toward the voice, studied the 
approaching figure for a moment, and said non-committally, 
“Mornin’.” 

“You from here-abouts?” Beales asked. 

“Yeah, you could say that,” the whittler answered. 

“Live here?” Beales said. 

“Sorta,” came the answer. 

‘What do ya mean ‘sorta’?”’ 

“Well,” said the whittler, “I live a little here and a little 
there.” Then after a very significant pause, he looked straight into 
Beales’s eyes and said, “You're a mighty nosey stranger, What's 
really eatin’ away at you?” 
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“*Taint none of your damn business, but the name’s Jake 
and I am and have been a canawler, scooper, carter—hell! I’m a 
water-rat. Been one since I was knee-high to a whiffle tree.” 

Beales chuckled at this. It took no mind reading to know 
Jake spoke the truth. He looked the part. ‘““‘Who owns this land?” 
inquired Beales. 

“Guess I do,” came the unexpected answer. 

“You do?” exclaimed Beales. 

“Yeah, I guess I do, and if you are a Yorker, it be part yourn’ 
too. This is squatter land—the York State milestrip. And them’s 
abandoned barges over there belongin’ to no one.” 

The thought Beales had been mulling over in his mind ever 
since leaving the barge awakened once more and began to take 
shape. With pioneers moving westward by the thousand, here 
was an excellent place, less than a quarter of a mile from Com- 
mercial Slip, for the poor and almost destitute pioneers to lay over 
while awaiting passage to the west on the crowded lake steamers. 
Beales looked squarely at Jake and said, “Ever handle a hammer?”’ 

“Damn you, stranger,” said Jake, “aint never seen or heard of 
a canawler who couldn’t handle a hammer better’n some who call 
themselves carpenters.” 

Beales knew this to be true, but it was just a way of opening 
the conversation on the point he wished to discuss. ‘““How’d you 
like to work for me?” Beales offered. 

“Look here, stranger,” said Jake, “I don’t knowed you beyond 
you sayin’ your name’s Beales. But ‘bout far as I’m concerned 
you're nothin’ but a canawl rat and that is just a mite bit lower 
than a water-rat. It’s probably been so long since you had your 
paws on a Spanish two-bit piece you wouldn’t know what they 
are. So let’s stow the gab.” 

Beales reached into his pocket and pulled out a bag containing 
the hard money he had received for the sale of his cargo. He 
opened the bag and Jake peeked in. Jake gave a low hissing sound 
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that would have been a whistle if he had had teeth instead of 
their rotting stumps. “Stranger, you've got yourself a man. Let’s 
get at it.” 

That had been the start of Bealesville. Jake had been in at 
the birth pains. Taking the best barges first, Jake and Old Beales 
repaired them quickly. From the beginning, the venture had been 
a success. As soon as the first was completed, it was rented by a 
family heading west. The renter, however, secured employment 
in one of the commission houses the very day he arrived and so 
never moved on. Beales had himself a permanent tenant. 

One by one the barges were completed. None was ever vacant 
a day. When the barges on shore had been converted, Beales went 
out and salvaged others and dragged them up onto his sandy land. 
The little squatter colony grew rapidly. In a very short time, 
people began to refer to it as Bealesville. This was a significant 
tribute to Old Beales, who by now had become the power behind 
squatter sovereignty in Buffalo. 

Beales began to smile as these thoughts crossed his head. He 
had been so lost in recalling the past year, that he had forgotten 
that Jake was standing next to him. He did not realize how long 
he had been silent until he looked down at the pile of shavings 
at his feet. Then he knew that it must have been some time. 
Looking over at Jake, who by now was also whittling, Beales said 
apologetically, “Sorry, Jake, I was just a-thinkin’.” 

"Bout what?” said Jake. 

“Bout the difference.” 

“So was I,” said Jake. “Say, member that old stew bum what 
tried to beat you out of a week’s rent? I think if I hadn't come 
in at the right moment, you'd a’beat his brains out with that 
water-logged club you had.” 

“Think I would have,” said Beales. “That dirty piece of sea- 
weed was three parts black strap and one part human. All he ever 
did was suck it up and spew it out. Only man I knew with a con- 
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tinuous two-way gut. I sure thought he had put the bite on me 
that time.” 

“What gets me, Beales,” said Jake, “is how you ever came to 
believe in him. All's I was interested in was keeping you from 
bashing his head in. I didn’t believe him when he said he know’d 
how to bring out the face on a smooth Spanish two-bitter.” 

“Jake, I reckon I dunno why ” +t him go in return for that 
witch’s brew he scribbled out for me. But I guess it’s ‘cause I had 
beat him so close to the edge of his life that I didn’t think he had 
any more lie in him.” 

"Member the night we mixed that God-awful stuff, Beales? 
Sure stunk up the barge. Then we took the quarters, dipped them 
in the brew for a few minutes and pulled ’em out. Beales, you 
know that drunk must have been somebody once ‘cause his brew 
sure worked. I'll never forget your puss when you saw the image 
come back on that smooth two-bitter. I think you bought every 
worn Spanish piece on the waterfront that next week for fifteen 
cents each. And then dipped ‘em and peddled ‘em for their face 
value at twenty-five cents. You ole skinflint, when you gonna tell 
me how you do it?” 

“Jake, you nor anybody else is ever gonna get that brew for- 
mula outa me. So far as I know, that stew-bum and I are the only 
ones who know and I don’t guess he’ll ever stick his bow in here 
again.” 

“Do you still have the water-rats bringing in smooth pieces, 
Beales?” 

“I sure do, Jake, and, believe me, business has been mighty 
good these last six months. You know my Spanish exchange and 
my rents sure helped to launch my cargo scroungin’. Ya know, 
Jake, I’ve had plenty of good luck with scroungin!. ’Member the 
time that propeller ‘Princeton’ got itself stormbound off Fair 
Port? It was hot and muggy and she had a load of 250 dressed 
hogs. What a load that was! What was it that eastern dandy said, 
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when the ‘Princeton’ pulled into Buffalo creek? ‘Captain, your 
meat has acquired a greenish hue and an oriental fragrance.’ Don’t 
know what he méant by all those big words, Jake, but he was sure 
half right. The hogs was sure green. Jake, do ya ever expect to 
smell anything that stunk like those hogs? It was worse than the 
stew’s brew.” 

““Stinkers is right,” said Jake, ‘‘but as I recall, they brought 
you a hundred dollars profit at the local lard oil refiners. Not bad 
dealing for a half hour of dickerin’.” 

Jake and Beales looked at each other and burst out in belly 
gaffaws that almost rocked them off their barrels. 

“But the best damn load I ever scrounged, Jake, was them 
coffee beans. Do ya ‘member? The boat went down over yonder 
just off the light.” 

“Yeah,” said Jake, ‘‘and if I remember my log rightly, you was 
over there ’fore her belly hit the bottom. And by the time she was 
scrapin’ the bottom, you had yourself a deal. Never did know 
how you souped them up, but I sure can remember you spreadin’ 
‘em out right over there on the sand.” 

‘Jake, I dried ’em, roasted ’em, and ground ’em. ’Member the 
white packages we put them in? I can still see the pretty letterin’: 
Buffalo’s Pure Ground Coffee. Jake, did you know I made the 
best haul of my life with those coffee beans in Cleveland? Sold 
the whole cargo for 100% profit. A real black leg haul. From then 
on, the canawlers tagged me ‘Ole Beales and Coffee Beans.’ You 
know, Jake those dirty sons of whiffle trees still yell that at me as 
they float past. 

‘But here’s my pride, Jake,” Beales said, as he patted the fence 
against which he was leaning. This high board fence enclosed an 
area just off Washington Street near the Canal. Within the en- 
closure, Beales stored old doors, sash, blinds, mantles, ship chand- 
lery, figurines. In fact the interior of the warehouse within the 
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fenced area looked very much like a museum of waterfront abaca- 
badra. Here he had gathered, dried and sold the flotsam and jet- 
sam of Lake Erie and the Erie Canal. He furnished his house 
boats and converted barges with this second-hand furniture. 

While Beales patted the fence affectionately, another thought 
entered him mind. It was a black thought and he always tried to 
push it aside. But it always kept coming back. With a serious, al- 
most frightened expression on his face, Beales turned slowly to 
Jake and said, “Jake, ya know, when I see those black devil clouds 
gatherin’ out there over the lake at sundown as they are right now, 
I get sceered of them waters.” 

‘““‘Why, Beales, you ole son of a shady bargain, I never heard 
tell of you being sceered of anything or anybody.” 

“You're right, Jake. As far as onery humans is concerned, I 


always figured I could hold my own against canawler or sailor, 
fresh or salt. Never feared squatters, floaters, watch stuffers, black 


legs, migrants, not by a damn sight. Fact is, never feared anything 
that talked. I understand talk. It’s the dumb things I’m scared of. 
Take that lake yonder, I’m scared to death of Erie when she 
scowls nasty like she’s doin’ now.” 

“Beales, } always thought if any son of a whiffle tree or mast 
knowed these waters, it was you. Why the canawlers and fresh 
water boys think you can talk with the waters. Some say they 
seen you.” 

“Well, if they see me on the shore talking, it was to myself, 
‘cause those dumb waters ain’t talked to me or anybody else.” 

“Beales, I dunno what you're babblin’ about. You know damn 
well Erie’s given you all you got. Fetched it up and dumped it in 
your front yard.” 

“You're right, Jake,” Beales agreed. ““These waters have been 
mighty sweet to my taste. Jake, did you know that the red devils 
used to call Erie “The Sweet Waters’? Yeah, I suppose you can say 
the water’s been good to me. But, Jake, you know things that talk 
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give but by gad they spect to get in return. I understand that. But 
these waters don’t talk, Jake. If they give, when are they 
gonna come to get? Jake, some day they're gonna come and get 
me and all I got. They plumb scare me. They’re dumb things, 
Jake. I don’t know them.” 





“The hurricane storm that swept tidal waves all the way up 

to Seneca Street causing great property damage, completely 
wiped out Bealesville.” 

COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER, 

Buffalo, October 18, 1844. 


BOONVILLE CELEBRATES 
THE FOURTH 


MARTHA B. SNOW 


OONVILLE’S 1861 celebration of Independence Day was 
a gala time of fun, excitement and patriotism. This eighty- 
fifth observance was the largest event of its kind in this 
community and the last of the really grand celebrations. Although 
commemorations of much pomp and ceremony are within my 
memory, the tradition has by now greatly diminished. 
On June 7, 1861, the Black River Herald announced a 
“Meeting of the Citizens”: 


The Citizens of this village and its surroundings, interested in a 
proper and patriotic observance of the next annual Anniversary of 
American Independence, are requested to meet in Bamber Hall on 
Monday Eve. next, at 8 o’clock to take proper steps to that end. A 
punctual attendance is requested. 


The statement was signed, “Many Citizens.” 
Those who attended drew up an “Order of the Day.” The ac- 
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tivities were scheduled to commence at sunrise with a “Federal 
Salute of 34 Guns.” At ten a. m. the procession would form in 
front of Hulbert’s Hall and in the following order: 


Boonville Brass Band 

The President and Vice Presidents of the Day 

Orator and Reader of the Day 

The Clergy ° 

The President and Trustees of the Village 

Soldiers of the War of 1812 

The Boonville Zouave “Infantry” 

Jackson’s Marshall Band 

Hawkinsville Union Guards 

Thirteen Young Ladies, on horse, representing the 13 

original states, costumed in Red, White, and Blue 

11. Cataract Fire Co. No. 1 

12. Mounted Zouaves of Hawkinsville 

13. Thirty-four Gentlemen, on horse, representing 34 States 
of the Union, wearing sashes of Red, White, and Blue 

14. Visitors, Citizens and Strangers 


POP FAfFrf err 
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The procession when formed would march to the grove of Aaron 
Willard, Esq., where the following “Order of Exercises” were to - 
be observed: Invocation, Music by the Band, Reading of the 
Declaration, Singing of Holmes’ Army Hymn by the 13 Ladies, 
Oration, Music and Closing Prayer. 

The Black River Herald in its columns before July 4, gave 
this further prospectus: 


At the close of the exercises at the grove, the Procession will re- 
form in the same order as before, repair to the hotel of Joel T. 
Comstock, where a sumptuous Dinner will be served. After Din- 
ner, Toasts and Speeches. 


Immediately after Dinner, upon grounds near, will be enacted in 
all the paraphernalia of war, the Battle of Yorktown, in which 
all the principal characters in that memorable battle will be rep- 
resented ... This is expected to be one of the grandest features of 
the day. 
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The tenor of that particular year is reflected in this added 
comment in the Herald: 


And in submitting this order of the day, the Committee represent 
to the Citizens of the surrounding Towns and Villages, that this 
4th of July, 1861, is one which, with the stirring and dangerous 
incidents of the present, and the Free and sublime memories of 
the past to stir the noblest passions of a patriotic people, should 
be celebrated by all who can appreciate the rich legacy of a Free 
Government, and a constitution the wisest that ever came from 
human hands. It is an anniversary, especially this year, when anew 
should be kindled the beacon fires of Liberty, and the people 
should, with the echoes of the old Federal Salutes and those live 
words as eternal as God’s holiest utterances, which are written in 
the Declaration of Independence, repeating to them the senti- 
ments and words which are as they have been carried out and 
fulfilled, the summary of all our progress and civilization, in this 
19th century. Come together to pledge to each other that while 
the pulse beats it shall be free, and that with all their moral power 
and material aid, they will join to put down the rebellion which 
is raising its impious and horrid head in our unhappy land. 


In the July 13, 1861, issue of the Herald a summary of the 


toasts offered was reported. These are especially interesting. 
The first was: 


The Fourth of July, 1776 and 1861. The former gave us our Lib- 
erty as a Nation. May the latter kindle to a blaze the fire of pa- 
triotism in our breast and nerve us with a determination to main- 
tain that Freedom at any sacrifice. 


The second honored the Union and the Constitution and con- 
cluded: “Accursed be he would disturb the fair proportions of 
the noble Arch or dismember the glorious Union.” 

This was followed by a toast to the memory of Washington 
and the Patriot Fathers and included this sentiment: “If their 
Spirits . . . watch the course of Empire their valor founded, 
with what grief and disapprobation must they look upon their 
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degenerate descendants who have attempted to rob us of our glori- 
ous heritage.” 

Toasts to General Scott, Our Country (“when it is right; but 
right or wrong our Country . .. when in danger every loyal citizen 
will fly to the rescue’’), the President of the United States, the 
Memory to Douglas, and to the Orator of the Day were followed 
by a toast to General Butler which stated: “The Patent Office 
ought at once to issue him letters patent for his brilliant discovery 
of the new article Ebony contraband.” 

Four more “Regular Toasts’ were offered: 


The Ladies, God bless them, always ready with fair hands and 
brave hearts, to assist in every great and noble enterprise, and by 
encouraging words and cheering smiles, inspiring with patriotic 
zeal their nation’s defenders. 


England. We have taught her twice that she would have acted 
the part of wisdom, to have kept her Armies on the other side 
of the Atlantic. And unless she keeps her fingers out of our pie 
now, she will surely get them burned. 


Our Volunteers with noble zeal and heroic ardor have rushed to 
arms in defense of the Stars and Stripes. Should they meet our 
Country’s foes upon the battlefield, may they remember Ells- 
worth, and when they strike, let traitors tremble. 


General Dix—equally at home in the Cabinet or on the field. His 
command to shoot down the first man who should attempt to 
haul down the Stars and Stripes, inspired his countrymen with 
new courage in the performance of our government, and met a 
ready response in every patriotic heart. 


A number of “Volunteer Toasts” were then given. One read: 
“Resolved, That war is preferable to peace only when honor and 
stability of Government for their vindication and defense require 
its aid.” Another stated: ““The patriots who have left Boonville to 
defend their Country: may they prove strong and last long!”’ The 
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Herald commented that this was followed by spontaneous ap- 
proval: ‘“The audience sprang to their feet and gave three hearty 
huzzas, and the band responded by playing “The Girl I Left Be- 
hind Me.’”” Then, appropriately, the Boonville Band was toasted 
with the words: “Ever ready by their soul-stirring strains to incite 
us to deeds of noble heroism, or to arouse our tenderest emotions 
by their dulcet melody.” 

‘The table exercises,” the newspaper added, ‘“‘were cut short 
by the anxiety of a number present, who were to take part in the 
battle, to leave as the hour was getting late.” Nearly four thousand 
persons witnessed the mock battle which included three hundred 
men engaged in a bloodless conflict. 


By 4 o'clock P.M., the large pasture of Mr. Chas. Wheelock was 
swarmed with people to witness the mock battle. Forts had been 
prepared, and the contending Generals might have been seen 
marshalling their forces for the bloodless conflict. All told the 
contending armies numbered about three hundred, of which 
fully one third were cavalry. The commanding officers experienc- 
ed considerable difficulty in restraining the impetuosity of the 
men who were “eager for the conflict.” But the determined cool- 
ness of the officers inspired confidence and a desire to keep in 
line on the part of the men. The battle of Yorktown is com- 
menced. The thousands of spectators hold their sides in breathless 
suspense. The American forces advance under their military chief- 
tain, General Washington, alias Sawyer, and discharge a broad- 
side into the rebel’s camp. The red coats never dodged a hair, but 
returned the fire with determined coolness. A charge is made by 
the American cavalry, but are repulsed, though not without a 
couple of prisoners as trophies of their matchless bravery. A scout- 
ing party sent out from the Fort is driven back. The Americans 
charge, attack and set fire to the fort. The rebels under Corn- 
wallis, alias Wheelock, fall back to the next retrenchment. The 


Americans press on to victory! Again attacks by British forces 
are repulsed, but a daring horseman ventures to the mouth of the 


enemy’s guns and brings away the red flag in triumph, without 
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nary a scratch. A “solitary” horseman in the distance might have 
been seen picking himself up as his spirited charger was making 
a desperate advance on the crowd. A flag of truce approaches the 
British lines, a conference is held, and the truce General departs 
with three rounds of cartridges for each of the Yankee Militia 
men. The Americans again rally, and after much desperate en- 
counter, succeed in driving the red coats from their entrench- 
ments. The Americans follow in hot pursuit and Lord Cornwal- 
lis was at last compelled to surrender. Thus ended a marked fea- 
ture of the day. 


In the evening of this day of patriotic commemoration the 
thirteen ladies who rode in the procession serenaded various 
prominent citizens, 





THE LEGEND MARTENSE'S LANE 
IN BROOKLYN 


CHARLES A. HUGUENIN 


STORY that circulated among Negro servants in the old 

Dutch settlement of Breuckelen is preserved in a nearly 

forgotten printed account that hangs in a frame from an 
inner wall of the Long Island Historical Society Building at 128 
Pierrepont Street in modern Brooklyn. Twice during the 1890's 
reporters faithfully transcribed this account in the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle for consumption as human interest material. If the legend 
depended for survival only upon these browned and rapidly 
crumbling pages, its chances at best would be tenuous; its source 
under the roof of the Long Island Historical Society, however, 
is inviolate against the destructive forces of time. 

The credit for preserving this legend and transmitting it to 
modern times goes to an undeniably energetic Brooklynite named 
Alden J. Spooner (1783-1848). His ownership of the Long Island 
Star seems to have impelled him to champion such unrelated 
projects as a village charter for Brooklyn in 1816, free and pop- 
ular education in New York City, an apprentices’ library and a 
female seminary in Brooklyn, a park in the Fort Greene area, and 
a company for lighting Brooklyn with gas. Spooner’s love for 
Brooklyn transcended her future civic welfare and encompassed 
her history and traditions. Helping to found the Long Island 
Historical Society and recording this legend, that he had heard 
during his “earliest perambulations in Brooklyn,” manifest his 
interest in a Brooklyn that was already becoming shrouded in the 
mists of years. The legend was probably first transferred from 
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word of mouth to that of print in some past issue of this versatile 
editor’s newspaper, but the necessity for finding this introuvable 
issue is vitiated by the copy that was illustrated and presented to 
the Long Island Historical Society by W. M. Davis. 

The legend takes its name from a narrow lane that once ex- 
tended in a general east-west direction along the southern border 
of the present Greenwood Cemetery. The lane began on the west 
at the old Coast Road, which ran along Gowanus Bay on about 
the line of the present Third Avenue. It ended on the east at the 
old Flatbush and New Utrecht Road. It provided the Dutch 
settlers with a direct route from Gowanus to Flatbush. Over it in 
later years marched the left wing of the British Army under Gen- 
eral Grant in its advance on Lord Stirling’s lines in the Battle of 
Brooklyn, August 27, 1776. In its lower pass Grant met a Con- 
tinental guard commanded by Major Bird, an officer in Atlee’s 
Pennsylvania Regiment. The guard retreated before him to alarm 
General Putnam within the lines that the British force was on 
the march. 

Martense’s Lane had an uncanny reputation among the Negro 
servants of the Dutch. They shied at traversing any part of its 
forboding length after dark. It was believed that there the Devil, 
in the guise of a member of their own race, had once appeared to 
one of their number, and they did not relish the anticipation that 
his Satanic Majesty might make a reappearance. The deep im- 
print of a cloven hoof upon a granite boulder in the lane at 
Gowanus substantiated their dubious claim. The scoffer was free 
to examine the deep indentation, which resembled that of a cow’s 
hoof in a clay bank, indelibly imbedded in the large rock that 
formed part of the foundation of a fence between the Morris and 
Bergen farms. 

There were slight differences in the version of this legend. Ac- 
cording to one version, the encounter with Satan was on the part 
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of a Negro servant who had acquired a remarkable talent for 
dancing. On his return from Flatbush, where he had been exer- 
cising his proficiency in the art until a late hour, to Gowanus, 
where he lived, he was accosted in Martense’s Lane by another 
Nubian gentleman. The stranger sneered contemptuously at the 
shape of the wayfarer’s legs and with ill-concealed condescension 
challenged him to a dancing contest. Pride in the servant’s own 
mastery of the talent precluded any refusal, and he promptly ac- 
cepted the challenge. It became obvious as the contest coritinued 
and the challenger began to tire that he must ultimately bow to 
the indomitable Dutch servant. Finally the stranger breathlessly 
but significantly ejaculated, ‘Well, you beat the Devil!” In his 
impatience at meeting defeat, the challenger kicked the boulder 
in high dudgeon and left thereupon a clear imprint of his foot in 
its granite consistency. 
Commenting upon this version, Alden J. Spooner wrote: 


This story I always believed, for the Dutch negroes could ever- 
lasting dance. I have witnessed such feats, dancing for eels in the 
markets and to please their masters, on the floors of the Dutch 
barns at Flatbush and Gowanus .... Talk of dancing! You 
should have seen them. Often when the darky seemed ready to 
faint and fall, with a slap upon his thigh, a new draught upon the 
atmosphere with his suction pipe, and an exultant spirit, which 
seemed to lift him as upon eagle’s wings, he renewed the struggle 
again and again, until he won the coveted eel, or compelled the 
surrounding crowd to trip him up out of sheer charity. Oh, Lord, 
no, there is no dancing now-a-days. The Dutch negroes did “beat 
the devil.” 


Another version superseded this traditional one, largely 
through the repeated recitals of one Toon Barringer. The con- 
test, it was averred, was not one of dancing but of fiddling. A 
Negro fiddler had attended a wedding reception at the mansion 
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ef one of the Vanderveers of Flatbush, Here Joost— the alleged 
name of the entertainer—had subjected to a satisfactory test the 
bruited liberality of the well-known Dutch family. An unbeliev- 
able quantity of the liquid refreshments that evening found its 
way down his parched throat to quench a thirst that positively 
defied slaking. 

The celebration of the nuptials was held on a Saturday night. 
As Sunday morning drew nigh, Joost was reluctant to turn his 
back finally upon the scene where he had so frequently quaffed of 
the convivial cup. 

As he wavered unsteadily along the long lane, he was in good 
spirits, because good spirits were in him. Dominie Selinus’ ad- 
monitions in Dutch to the good Dutchmen about proper deport- 
ment on Sundays had yielded in his head, fringed with gray wool, 
to certain peculiar astronomical observations that he made en 
route, There were two moons instead of one and twice the normal 
number of stars that, instead of remaining fixed in traditional as- 
tral relationships, danced in the firmament. 

He sat down upon a rock at the corner of Mr. Barringer’s 
farm, determined to furnish music for the freakish caprices of the 
constellations. Just as he drew his bow across the strings of his 
couched violin to execute an original musical idea, Wouter Van 
Twiller’s clock in the church at New Amsterdam chimed twelve 
times and in solemn tones rang in the Sabbath. The inspiration 
for composition was upon Joost, notwithstanding, and the mad 
seductions of genius crowded out uneasy fears of eternal perdi- 
tion. Before Joost was well aware of it, he was fully launched 
upon a Sunday morning with his instrument throbbing and the 
stars in the heavens dancing like madcaps. 

At length he became aware that he was not alone. At his side 
a tall, black figure, also holding a violin, was playing a studied 
second to every capriccio and evolution that the fancy of his own 
brain could devise. 
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Joost stopped. In the witcheries of the violin he boasted that 
he was peerless, and the discovery of an intruder who anticipated 
every note and kept perfect time was, to say the least, disturbing 
to his self-esteem. When Joost stopped, the stranger also stopped. 

“Where the devil did you come from, and how come you to 
know that piece of music?” abruptly inquired Joost of his ac- 
companist. 

“Oh,” replied the other with calm unconcern, “I’ve heard it 
often. It is called “The Devil’s Joy at Sabbath Breaking’ and is 
often played with great spirit in the company I keep, though, I 
confess, I have never heard it played better than by you.” 

“You are a liar,” blurted Joost, “for I composed that tune 
just now to suit the moon and stars, which are dancing a reel up 
there.” 

“I take no offense,” replied the stranger with unruffled non- 
chalance. “I am often called the Father of Liars, but I have a 
large family of children, who have rather improved upon their 
parentage. Still, I have heard that tune and know all about it. 
Could you not see how easily I followed you, or rather, you fol- 
lowed me in every rapid note?” 

“Oh, yes,” admitted Joost begrudgingly. “You have some 
genius, I must say—enough so you can follow when I lead.” 

“Pooh! pooh!” scoffed the stranger. ‘““There must be ideas 
somewhere before men can run them off upon fiddlestrings, and 
some one must have suggested the idea’ upon which you made 
such music as that.” 

‘How the devil should you know?” challenged Joost. 

‘Why the devil shouldn't I?” retorted the stranger. 

“You may go to the Devil and shake yourself,” snapped Joost, 
borrowing for his belligerent remark the title of a famous Dutch 
song. 

“I will go with pleasure,” graciously acceded the stranger, “if 
you will follow, as you did just now in the music.” 
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“Now,” began Joost, his ire rising, “I will follow no man in 
music. I wouldn't play second fiddle to the Devil himself.” 

“Then,” suggested the stranger, “I will beat you at first fiddle, 
and you may choose your own tunes.” 

“Done!” exclaimed Joost enthusiastically, and forthwith the 
trial commenced. 

Hill, valley, and lane alternately laughed and cried, trembled 
and exulted, loved and hated, mocked and pleaded as the violin- 
ists with horsehair on catgut ran the gamut of emotions, endowing 
their tones with every shade of power. The stranger was an expert 
technician, but Joost was an inspired genius. Night waned and 
day dawned upon an emerging victory for the Dutch Negro. As 
the sun cast its first rays over the horizon, Joost appropriately 
began the opening bar of a charming strain, allegedly composed 
by one Von Catts: 

Now behold at dawn of day 
Pious Dutchmen sing and pray. 

Hardly had the first notes of this atypical selection resounded 
from the f-holes of Joost’s instrument when the black stranger’s 
winning smile changed to a dark frown, and he angrily hissed, 
“Well, that does beat the Devil!” In his impatience he impet- 
uously kicked the boulder of granite, shimmered uncertainly in 
a spash of fiery scintillations and a haze of sulphurous smoke, and 
dropped finally into a wide chasm that opened in the earth. 

Joost was simultaneously catapulted into the air, and he struck 
the ground with such force that he lay insensible for some time. 

A Dutch herdsman, who was driving his cattle up the lane to 
pasture, paused as he saw one of the cows stop to snuff curiously 
at a fiddle, covered with dew, that lay on the grass. Some distance 
away was the recumbent form of its owner, flat on his face and 
fast asleep. Suspiciously near the prone Negro servant was an 
empty stone bottle that still bore the unmistakable aroma of the 
strongest Dutch schnapps. 
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In sober moments Joost often recounted that night’s exper- 
ience on lonely Martense’s Lane. In substance, his story was the 
same as we have it here. The old Dutch residents, in relaying it 
from one to another, made some sly interpolations. They were 
rather inclined to the belief that the encounter with the Devil 
was a product of poor Joost’s addled brain, augmented in its 
divorce from reality by the “Dutch lightning” in the stone bottle, 
which he had finally drained on his long nocturnal return to 
Gowanus. Notwithstanding Joost’s transgression against sobriety, 
there existed the imprint of the cloven hoof in the boulder to be 
explained away. All that skeptically examined the rock came away 
with the solemn conviction that the Devil had somewhere his foot 
in the events that took place on that memorable evening. 


[Note: I am grateful to the staff of the Long Island Historical Society for the 
gracious assistance rendered me in preparing this article. C. A. H.] 





A STORY OF THE ASHOKAN 


HAROLD HARRIS 


HE Ashokan Reservoir which hides beneath its surface the 

treasure of the Indian chieftan Tongoras, also hides seven 

abandoned villages. Two thousand people had to move 
out of the area now submerged, according to a 1916 Board of 
Water Supply publication. Thirty-two cemeteries had to be 
relocated and 2,800 bodies had to be reinterred. In this process 
a very singular discovery was made and this discovery led to one 
of the few tales of the area in which the treasure sought was 
found. It proved to be a treasure more precious than seekers 
after treasure dream about, and it illustrates one of the rare 
instances where base motives did not achieve base results. The 
treasure found was life itself, and the singular discovery was an 
empty coffin in one of the cemeteries. 

Many years ago, in the Township of Olive, there lived a 
very prosperous farmer who had a lovely daughter. This young 
girl was afflicted by a strange ailment which manifested itself in 
the form of fainting spells. These fainting spells were frequently 
brought on by excitement or by nervous tension, and the poor 
girl suffered greatly from them. Usually her spell would last 
only a few minutes. 

Despite this handicap, her graciousness and beauty made her 
very popular among the younger people in the neighborhood. 
In time, one of the youths proposed to her and she accepted. 
Her family was elated by the news and great preparations were 
made for the wedding. A beautiful white gown was made and 
many precious family heirlooms were gotten out to be worn with 
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it. Among these heirlooms were rings, a necklace with locket, 
and a pair of earrings. 

People were invited from the surrounding communities and 
huge quantities of food were made ready. As the feverish prepara- 
tions, which are so typical of these joyous occasions, mounted to 
their highest pitch on the day before the wedding, the young 
bride had one of her spells. This time she did not come out of 
it quickly and the doctor was called. All of his efforts to revive 
her were in vain and finally he pronounced her dead. 





Since 1949, Mr. Harris has been studying the folklore of his vicinity. 
This story is reprinted from Treasure Tales of the Shawangunks and 
Catskills, a new book containing nineteen other authentic tales. This excel- 
lent example of regional folklore is handsomely bound in a hard cover and 
beautifully illustrated with old prints. Mr. Harris, a NYFS member and an 
official of the Channel Master Corporation, Ellenville, has donated all 
royalties to the Ellenville hospital. The book, which commemorates Ellen- 
ville’s sesquicentennial, may be ordered from Mr. Richard Scraggs, Ellenville, 
for $2.50. 











Tragedy striking in the midst of festivity produces the darkest 
gloom of all. The wedding guests became mourners and the 
groom's despair was bottomless. The bride’s grief-stricken family 
prepared her for burial in the costume in which she was to be 
married, jewels and all. She was carried to the cemetery in a 
despondent procession with four of her young farmer friends 
acting as pallbearers and the stunned group saw her coffin interred. 
They departed with the knell of the shoveled clods of earth 
thumping on the coffin lid still echoing in their ears. 

Later that day, two young pallbearers, who had been very good 
friends of the bride, began discussing the uncertainty of life and 
the necessity of enjoying it while one lived. These two boys were 
farmers, unhappy with their lot in life, and anxious to go to 
the city to do the great things young men dream about. Appar- 
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ently the same thought occurred to both of them and they care- 
fully sounded each other out. They learned that they were in 
accord. They reasoned that it was foolish, useless and wasteful to 
allow those jewels to be buried with the dead who had no use 
for them, when they, the living, needed them so desperately. 

The rising moon found the young men shoveling out the 
loose earth from the new grave. Then came the hollow sound 
as the shovels hit the coffin lid. Finally enough was cleared so 
that they could get down and lift the lid off the coffin. The 
diffused moonlight cast a faint light on that ghoulish scene. The 
beautiful bride in white stared heavenward with wide open but 
unseeing eyes. Those eyes accused the men no matter which 
way they turned. At last, conquering both terror and conscience, 
they removed the earrings and the necklace from the pallid, 
limp body. The ring was another matter. It wouldn’t come 
off. In terror and panic one of the men gave a rough, sudden 
tug. The ring came off and with it, some skin. The hand began 
to bleed and suddenly the girl sat up. 

The men shrieked. They didn’t know whether they were 
sane or mad, living or dead. The pandemonium within them 
finally subsided as the truth of the situation penetrated; and 
wrapping the shivering girl in their coats, they brought her back 
to her astounded family. 

Well, that wedding finally did take place and the bride lived 
to a ripe old age after raising a fine family. When she died, 
she was buried in that same cemetery in another grave. When 
she was disturbed a second time by the coming of the Ashokan 
Reservoir she did not sit up and now she sleeps forever in the 
Mt. Evergreen Cemetery in Woodstock. 





THE WIZARD OF THE ONTIORAS 


OLIVE ADAMS 


P AMONG the granite boulders, beetling cliffs, and 

rugged crags that crown the summit of the Shawangunk 

Mountains, in Ulster County, New York, lies a small 
lake about ten acres in area. Its depth has never as yet been sound- 
ed, although many hundreds of feet of lead line have been run 
out in the effort to do so. Near the shores of this lake—called in 
the musical vernacular of the Mohegan Indians, Mohank, signi- 
fying “the haunted pond of the red men”—is a small cave known in 
times past as the Hermit’s Cave, or the abode of “the Wizard of 
the Ontioras.” 

“Onewago, the Ontiora,” the wizard of the cave, first became 
known to the settlers, tradition says, during the summer of 1779, 
when the settlements along the Neversink, Minisink, and in the 
Wawarsing Valley were ravaged and burned by Cornplanter, 
with his Tuscaroras and Senecas, and Proctor with his horde of 
Tories. A few of the settlers under the leadership of one Baltus 
Terwillegar, and guided by an Ontiora Indian, fled over the old 
Indian trail over the mountains toward Apokeepsing, (Pough- 
keepsie). Led by their Indian guide, they waded long distances in 
the beds of brawling mountain streams to throw their pursuers 
off the track. Finally they emerged from the bush into what seem- 
ed to be an amphitheater, inclosed by precipitous and shaggy cliffs, 
at the bottom of which reposed a beautiful mountain lake. 

From this amphitheater there seemed to be no way of egress 
except by going out the same way they had entered. It was now 
that the refugees began to murmur against their Indian guide, 
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and they began secretly to accuse him of leading them into a trap 
to be slaughtered at will like rats. But the Indian’s knowledge of 
what he was doing became apparent. 

He led them up to what seemed to be the impenetrable and 
bald face of a beetling cliff. When close to the rocks, he drew back 
a mass of wild vines and creepers and disclosed a crevasse in the 
rock. Through this they passed, and after being piloted for some 
distance they heard the sound of purling water. They found 
themselves in a rocky chamber of goodly size, through which a 
stream of pure cold water was flowing. The cave was lighted by 
the sun’s rays that sifted through the crevices of the rocky roof. 

The Ontiora then told them that there was an inner cham- 
ber that had an outlet on the other side of the mountain. Through 
this they could escape in case they were found by their pursuers. 
The cave was filled with piles of skin and was well stocked with 
provisions. The Indian said that it had been known from time 
immemorial by his people and was said to be the abode of their 
great medicine man, Tamerund, who was almost revered as a 
god by the Mohegans. The settlers remained secreted in the cave 
for several days before the Ontiora brought them the welcome 
news that the raving bands of hostile Indians had left the country, 
having been badly whipped by a detachment of troops under Col. 
Terck Beekman at the Dwarskill in the Wallkill Valley. The 
settlers then returned to what had been their homes and soon re- 
built their ruined habitations. 

Many years after that, an aged Indian appeared at Ellenville, 
and after staying about the village for a few days, took up his 
abode in the cave. He gave his name as Onewago and said that 
he was the only living representative of the Ontiora tribe. Whence 
he came he refused to disclose. The aged Indian seldom appeared 
thereafter. Only when he required some of the necessities of life 
did he visit the settlements, after which he would at once dis- 
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appear in the trackless forest. Some of the elder people of the set- 
tlement, who had become curious about the strange Indian, pre- 
tended to recognize in him the faithful Ontiora, who had guided 
them in safety to the cave during the bloody days of the Revolu- 
tion. He never allowed a white man to enter his rocky abode and 
it became bruited about that the hidden treasures of Capt. Kidd 
had been secreted in the cave. One fact had been especially noted. 
He had always paid for what he bought either in British or Span- 
ish gold. 

A party of adventurous persons, starting one day from a village 
in the vicinity, determined to penetrate the cave and learn its 
secrets. They returned, however, horror-stricken at what they had 
seen and declared that the old red-skin was in league with the 
devil. 


“We saw,” said one of the adventurers, ‘‘an interior chamber, 
brilliantly illuminated, and the figure of Onewago, standing with 


uprising arms and threatening mien within the portal. When we 
had forced our way into the outer chamber, he exclaimed in an 
awful voice, ‘The Manitou of the Ontioras will protect his chil- 
dren.’ In our fright we dropped our torches. In an instant all was 
darkness. We huddled together in fear, expecting every moment 
to be riddled with shot, when suddenly we heard a rumbling, 
grinding sound al] about us. At that instant the very mountain 
seemed to rock and sway beneath our feet. Incessant flashes of 
blinding light filled the cave while sulphurous odors poisoned the 
atmosphere, and one mighty crash of thunder followed another 
in rapid succession. We were thrown from our feet and flat onto 
our faces. We heard the Indian’s voice commanding us to leave 
the cave. Our departure was made with due expedition and as 
we were leaving the cave a mass of rock, weighing thousands of 
tons, split off from the side of the mountain and crashed into the 
valley beneath. It seemed as if the very mountain had been cleft 
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in twain. It is only by the mercy of Providence that we are re- 
turned.” 

After listening to the tale of the adventurers, some other par- 
ties determined to visit the scene of their exploits and see if they 
had been told the truth. They found that they had described the 
scene correctly, and, furthermore, they found that a huge rock 
had fallen in the night and closed the inner chamber of the cave. 

Onewago was never seen after this, and it was supposed that 
he had perished in the cave when its roof had collapsed. The fact 
was partially established years later by workmen who were blast- 
ing at Lake Mohonk. They found the remains of a human skele- 
ton, an old gun, and some remnants of skins among a pile of rocks 
where they were working. 


LONG ISLAND FAMILY NAMES 


JESSE MERRITT 


N A recent visit in Garden City with Miss Mary F. 

Youngs, whose knowledge of early Long Island is pro- 

digious, our swapping of old-time tales brought to her 
mind a poem made up of old Long Island names. She thought it 
could be found in a book entitled Smith Brunt. 

Straight away I went to fellow-bibliophile Cornell Mulford of 
Oyster Bay, who turned up the volume. Its whole title is Smith 
Brunt: A Story of the Old Navy, by W. K. Post (Putnam's, 1899). 
In it I found the poem. 

The story tells of young Captain Brunt’s commission in 1814 
to enlist a crew for his ten-gun schooner Flame to break the British 
blockade and operate in the West Indies. He went from village to 
village on Long Island, recruiting whaling men and fishermen, 
clam diggers and oystermen—friends and friends’ friends—from 
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one end of the Island to the other. The muster roll, said to have 
been rhymed in the fo’castle, carries many a proud family name 
to be found on Long Island to this day. 


Ackerly, Avery, Benjamin, Brown, 

Bartow and Bishop to Brookhaven Town; 
Carman and Chichester, Cooper and Clock, 

A Conklin, a Corwin, a Cocks or a Cox; 

Doxsee and Dominy made up the D's; 

Edwards he stood all alone for the E’s; 

Foster and Fordham, Floyd and Gerard, 

And Griffin won't rhyme, try you ever so hard. 
And now again so many H’s there be 

I can’t steer the course alphabetically, 

So I'll twist em and turn ’em the best I can do— 
A Homan, a Hulse, and a Havens or two, 
Ketcham, and Jagger and Will L’Hommedieu, 
Pelletreau, Pierson, and Overton, too, 

Snedecor, Swezey, and Seaman were there, 

Sammis and Randal and Ryder and Sayre. 
Tuthill or Tuttle, whichever you please, 

Terry and Topping come under the T’s. 
Robins and Rogers, Verity, Vail, 

Youngs, he and Scudder from Queens’ County hail. 
Weeks (that in Suffolk is generally Wicks) , 
Jackson and Underhill, Pearsall and Hicks. 
Hallock and Halsey came out of the East, 

A Reeves and a Reeve, and three Raynors at least, 
Monsel and Moger, and Loper and Lane, 
Huntting and Miller, and Penny and Payne, 
Hildreth and Squires, and Petty and Post, 

The usual Howells, but Hawkinses most— 

There was Hawkins to Huntington, Hawkins to Quogue, 
One to Setauket and two to Patchogue, 

One to Cow Harbor and one to Hauppogue, 
Hawkins to Sayville, and Smith Hawkins’ dog. 
That’s most of the people we shipped along with, 
Being all of the portion that wasn’t named Smith. 





MICHIGAN DAYS OF SOJOURNER 
TRUTH 


BERENICE LOWE 


T. THE New York Historical Association’s 1955 sem- 

inar in Cooperstown, Lyman Butterfield was scheduled 

to speak. Dr. Louis Jones introduced him with praise for 
his accomplishments in editing the Jefferson and Adams papers. 
Mr. Butterfield’s response was, “After an introduction like that I 
can hardly wait to hear what I am going to say.” He was using a 
quip originated by Sojourner Truth. 

Sojourner Truth is a legend. 

She was also a fact. Born a slave in the State of New York, she 
was pure African by some reports, one-fourth Mohawk by others. 
She died in 1883 in Battle Creek, Michigan, which she had con- 
sidered “home” for thirty years. Her birth date, despite the Aged 
about 105 years on her tombstone, was close to 1797. Her par- 
ents named her Isabella. 

The facts about Isabella, freed in 1828, have been told in books 
anthologies, and magazines. About 1843 she started out on a pub- 
lic career, renaming herself Sojourner Truth. 

In the New York Folklore Quarterly (Summer 1950) she was 
discussed as a folk-heroine. The intermingling of fact and fiction 
which constitute “reminiscences” have not been brought together 
in previous biographies. To conjure up the legendary figure of 
Battle Creek’s Sojourner Truth is the present purpose. 

The famous colored woman was quite surely brought here in 
1856 by Henry Willis, a Quaker. It was the Quakers of Battle 
Creek who established a station for the “Underground Railway” 
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to harbor escaped slaves on their way to Canada. They may have 
found work for Sojourner to do in this project. Casual newspaper 
biographies mention that this is so, but there is no proof, 

The Merritts, also Quakers, accepted Sojourner into their 
home, where she was always welcome and frequently lived as 
nurse, domestic or friend. Charles Merritt had beautiful orchards 
and a huge blackberry patch from which he shipped fruit to Chi- 
cago and Detroit markets. To augment her income Sojourner 
was given a tray loaded with boxes of berries which she carried 
“on her head” to peddle them around the town. The late Minnie 
Merritt Fay remembered seeing a handbill which foretold So- 
journer’s coming with berries. Local housewives were glad to 
wait for her arrival as they knew the berries were the best to be 
had. 

The Merritts entertained many of the abolitionists who came 
to lecture on anti-slavery: William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell 
Phillips, Parker Pillsbury, and others. Sojourner doubtless met 
them here or renewed acquaintance. She sat at table with the fam- 
ily in the Merritt and other Quaker homes where she was re- 
spected for her philosophy, conversation, and dependability. 

In Battle Creek’s first City Directory 1869-70 she was listed: 
Truth, Mrs. Sojourner (col’d). Lecturer. bds 10 College. She of- 
ten “boarded” elsewhere. Her son-in-law and daughter, William 
and Elizabeth Boyd, lived in the home owned by Sojourner so 
that it was ready for her whenever she chose to sojourn there. 

The plates of Olive Gilbert’s Narrative of Sojourner Truth 
(Boston, 1850) were given to Sojourner. Mrs. Frances Titus, an- 
other Battle Creek Quaker, republished the book in 1875 for So. 
journer’s benefit. The introduction was written by William Lloyd 
Garrison. Mrs. Titus supplemented the Narrative with selections 
from Sojourner’s Book of Life as she called her collection of auto- 
graphs and clippings. The second prirting (1881) carried a pref- 
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ace by Mrs. Titus which shows in what esteem the old traveler was 
held. She was newsworthy. The Battle Creek Journal in 1878 
stated, “Mrs. Frances Titus and Sojourner Truth left today for the 
Women’s Rights Convention in Rochester.” Several references 
appeared in the same paper during 1877-8 to lecturing forays into 
Southern Michigan. 

.In 1871 she received a letter from Nannette Gardner in De- 
troit: “Dear Sojourner:—At your request I record the fact that I 
succeeded in registering my name in the First Precinct of the 
Ninth Ward, and on Tues., the 4th of April, cast the first vote ‘for 
a state officer deposited in an American ballot-box by a woman for 
the last half century. . . .” Sojourner returned to Battle Creek 
in the early autumn of 1872 to stump for Grant. If Grant were 
defeated, she vowed she would move to Canada. She tried to regis- 
ter but failed. On election day she appeared at the polls, making 
several attempts to get into the building to vote. When she was 
finally ousted she said they could at least show her “the pole.” A 
guided tour of the place did not come up to her expectation and 
she returned to her home thoroughly disappointed. 

During the early 1860’s she was not well and was seriously ill 
in 1863. At this time she decided she was a sick old woman, 
through with causes. But as soon as she was up, she hopped into 
the fray again by rounding up a terrific Thanksgiving dinner for 
Battle Creek colored soldiers stationed in Detroit. For the next 
twenty years, except for a period of illness in 1875, she worked as 
energetically as ever. The Emancipation Proclamation had seem- 
ed to give her renewed vigor. With abolition behind her she could 
work for temperance, women’s rights, and freedmen. 

It was probably during these periods of illness that her age 
advanced twice as fast as that of her contemporaries. Her Battle 
Creek friends, more than others, fostered the belief in her old age. 
She was a dramatic character and further dramatization in their 
pride was only natural. Mrs. Titus presents two “proofs” of her 
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age: 1. Through the memory of a very old man who had at one 
time lived in Ulster County. 2. That she must have been freed 
in 1817 when slaves forty years old or older were emancipated. 
Gilbert Vail, who in 1835 published two slim volumes Fanaticism 
or the Narrative of Isabella, etc., gives several testimonials that 
she was freed in 1828, one year following the general emancipa- 
tion of New York ‘slaves. He declares also that in 1835 she is 
“nearly forty years old.” Except for Mrs. Titus, her biographers 
seem to agree that she was born about 1797. In the Book of Life 
is an undated quotation from a Boston paper which, from the 
subject of Sojourner’s lecture, makes it about 1870; she is said to 
be eighty-three years old. Also from a Boston paper, evidently 
on the same tour, Sojourner said, “Ef I am eighty-three. . . .” 

So many people asked Sojourner her age, which she did not 
know, that she took to giving her masterfully evasive answers. In 
one of her letters (dictated, of course, and quoted by Mrs. Titus) 
she mentions enjoying the little game, especially during her stay 
in Washington. 

Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, director of Battle Creek Sanitarium, 
was her physician. One day he asked Sojourner her age. “Why 
should I tell you my age?” she twinkled. “It might spoil my 
chances.” On the contrary, when some teen-age girls, one of whom 
was Mrs. Leo Sheehan’s grandmother, asked what she thought 
about old people’s falling in love, she put on a lorn look and re- 
plied, “Me? Oh, I wouldn’t know!” 

During her last years she gladly went along with the idea that 
she was a hundred. Why not? It kept her important; it gave her 
an audience. Although the old trouper may not have recognized it 
herself, her love of an audience was her driving force. Reform was 
her favorite subject, but secondary to the people before her. 
Several days before Sojourner died, a reporter came from Grand 
Rapids to interview her. Already speech was difficult, but she 
perked up mightily when she was to have a fresh audience. The 
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account appeared in the Grand Rapids Eagle two days before she 
died. “Her face was drawn and emaciated and she was apparently 
suffering great pain Her eyes were very bright and mind alert 
although it was difficult for her to talk.” Sojourner’s last words to 
the interviewer were, “Be a follower of Jesus.” Aware of her audi- 
ence to the last! . 

Interviewers and reporters tried to find just the right adjectives 
and phrases to describe her; they often confessed frustration—she 
defied description. Here are a few of their attempts: Libyan Sibyl; 
oracle; bewitching voice; stirring tones; voice low and masculine; 
regal; unique; pathetic; thrilling; exceptional intuition; philo- 
sophic; incisive; eyes with peculiar mystic light; filled with re- 
ligious fire; half arrogant, half gleeful; keen edge of some shrewd 
remark; native wit, eloquence, religious pathos; conversation 
witty, sarcastic, sensible, oftentimes profound; wonderful woman. 

During Negro History Week in February, 1947, Forest H. 
Sweet gave a summary in modern phraseology for a colored audi- 
ence gathered to honor her memory: “During the Civil War So- 
journer Truth became a one-woman U § O. She called on Lincolm 
at the White House and remained in Washington to preach among 
the slaves. She was among the first to work for slum clearance. 
After the war she became a Negro labor leader and personally 
found jobs for many caught in the upheaval which followed eman- 
cipation. Then she called upon Congress to do for all freedmen 
what she had been able to do for a few.” 

In 1921, Eva Warriner, writing on Quakerism in Battle 
Creek for the Enquirer and News, said that in 1871 the Quakers 
erected a new “little white building in their burying ground on 
Fremont Street. ... A daughter of [George] Bradley [who helped 
build it] remembers attending the first meeting in the new house. 
Sojourner Truth was present. A period of silence was followed by 
‘movings’ both of men and women. . . . Nathaniel Potter, strict- 
est of the strict, spoke. When he sat down, Sojourner, her tall 
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Mohawk Indian figure rising up and up said, ‘I have always loved 
the Quakers and would have joined them, only they would not 
let me sing; so I joined the Methodists, but I want to sing here 
and right now’ and turning to Friend Nathaniel she asked, ‘May 
I?’ Whether the unexpected request seemed to call for an affirma- 
tive reply, or he thought she had an inward ‘concern,’ he very 
slightly nodded his head. Then Sojourner said, ‘He did not say I 
could, but he did not say I couldn’t, he just did this,’ and she 
mimicked his nod exactly. Then in her inimitable manner and 
her full Negro voice, sang a Methodist hymn, one of her own com- 
posing. A daughter of Levi Pitman, one of the last of the members 
of the Battle Creek Meeting, remembers another of Sojourner’s 
remarks at this first service. ‘I also believe in the answer to prayer. 
‘Once there was a mortgage on my home and I prayed the Lard 
to send money to pay the mortgage, and the money came pouring 
down on my head so fast that I had to ask Him to stop sending 
ets 

Before Sojourner came to Battle Creek on the invitation of 
Quakers, the number of their Meeting was reduced considerably 
by the conversion of many of them to Spiritualism. Some of the 
Quakers-turned-Spiritualists established a community including 
a seminary at Harmonia, six miles west of Battle Creek. Sojour- 
ner had investigated many sects, sometimes affiliating for a short 
while. J. H. Brown, local historian, wrote in 1941: “She came to 
Battle Creek in 1856 and bought a house and lot. Some years 
later she was induced to move to the village of Harmonia where 
she bought a low, one-story house a few rods west of Harmonia 
Seminary. A few years later she moved back to Battle Creek.” 

Almost nothing about Sojourner’s manner with children has 
been published. Her relationship with her grandson, Sammy 
Banks (Samuel Boyd according to Oakhill Cemetery records, 
hence the son of William and Elizabeth Boyd) received comment 
from both Mrs. Stowe and Mrs, Titus. But she loved all children, 
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and an undated newspaper clipping states that in her later years 
the children of the neighborhood gathered about her on the low 
porch of her home to be entertained with her stories. The late 
William Guest Merritt remembered her leaning over his bed 
singing him to sleep. ‘Her singing to me was a soft crooning.” She 
preferred to have children read to her as they did not try to in- 
sert comments; Sojourner preferred her own interpretation to 
that of other adults. She had a keen mind and a prodigious 
memory. 

She often called her audiences “children” as though they were 
less experienced than she. She used parable to put across her 
points. Many newspapers gave her credit for composing the words 
she sang to familiar tunes. 

Two months after Mrs. Stowe’s “Libyan Sibyl” appeared in 
the Atlantic Monthly, the Battle Creek Journal of June 12, 1863, 
carried a tribute that is rather unusual for a prophet in his own 
country. Sojourner spoke to children on color-prejudice, a subject 
which is familiar enough in 1956 but was a new espousal in 1863. 
The annual State Sabbath School Convention was being held in 
Battle Creek. “In the afternoon the children’s Mass Meeting con- 
vened at the Methodist Church. . . . After several had spoken, a 
clear, distinct voice came from towards the head of the stairs, say- 
ing ‘Is there an opportunity that I might say a few words?’ The 
Moderator seemed for a moment as if hesitating to grant the op- 
portunity, and, perhaps, he did not know the speaker. Rev. T. W. 
Jones arose, addressing the Moderator, said that the speaker was 
‘Sojourner Truth.’ This was enough; five hundred persons were 
instantly on their feet, prepared to give the most earnest and re- 
spectful attention to her who was but a Slave. Had Henry Ward 
Beecher, or any other such renowned man’s name been mentioned, 
it is doubtful whether it would have produced the electrical effect 
on the audience that her name did. She said that the spirit of the 
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Lord had told her to avail herself of the opportunity of speaking to 
so many children assembled together of the great sin of prejudice 
against color. ‘Children,’ she said, ‘who made your skin white? 
Was it not God? Who made mine black? Was it not the same 
God?’”’ Driving home her point with two hundred similar words 
she closed with, “‘Now, children, remember what Sojourner 
Truth has told you and thus get rid of your prejudice and learn 
to love colored children that you may be all the children of your 
Father in Heaven.’ . . . This short speech from Sojourner was per- 
haps the most telling Anti-Slavery speech that was ever delivered 
at Battle Creek or in Michigan. Scores of eyes were filled with 
tears and it seemed as if every individual present sanctioned all 
she said... .” 


Sojourner had no “declining years.” Mrs. Titus wrote, “Since 
the war, her life has been one of activity. Now, in 1878, she over- 
sees her own household matters, often gives three public lectures 


a week. Within the past year, she held meetings in thirty-six towns 
in Michigan. Her health is good; her eyesight, for many years 
defective, has returned. Her gray locks are being succeeded by a 
luxuriant growth of black hair. . . . She hopes that natural teeth 
will supersede the necessity of using false ones. . . . Her mental 
capacities are becoming intensified.” 

Sojourner’s carte de visite was a portrait of herself on which 
were the words “I sell the shadow to support the substance.” Mrs. 
Titus ordered her to have a new photograph taken. Though 
twenty years older in this second picture, Sojourner appears to be 
a younger woman. In both pictures she wore Quaker garb, the 
bright turban of Mrs. Stowe’s description replaced by a white 
band about her hair. The white kerchief was present in both 
pictures, but there were no spectacles in the later one. (Sojourner 
said, “The Lord put new windows in my soul.”) Biographers who 
never saw her have said she was bent with age. Not in the pic- 
ture! She sits tall, poised, self-contained. 
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Mrs. Titus’ book closes with this story: “Sojourner was in- 
vited to speak at a meeting in Florence, Mass. She had just return- 
ed from a fatiguing trip, and not having thought of anything par- 
ticular to say, arose and said, ‘Children, I have come here to- 
night like the rest of you to hear what I have got to say.’ Wendell 
Phillips was one of her audience. Soon after, he was invited to 
address a lyceum, and being unprepared, as he thought, began 
by saying, ‘I shall have to tell you as my friend Sojourner Truth 
told an audience under similar circumstances, I have come here 
like the rest of you to hear what I have to-say.’” 

Lyman Butterfield is an associate through scholarship with 
Jefferson and Adams. When he chose his response to Dr. Jones 
at Cooperstown, he was still in good company. [References were 
listed in the article except for the source of some of the quotes 
from Battle Creek residents. Some of these were found in Henry 
J. A. Wiegmink, Early Days of Battle Creek, which is on micro- 
film at Willard Library, Battle Creek, and in three historical 
libraries elsewhere in the state. A dozen of the. late Mr. Wieg- 
mink’s scrapbooks, largely of undated clippings, are in my own 
library.| 





LORE FROM COLTON 


JENNIE SCOTT DELL 


MAN by the name of Olson had some workmen helping 
repair a barn. He started to climb a ladder when a rung 
broke. He was hanging on with both hands when the 

workmen called to him to jump as he was not too far from the 
ground. He said: “Yump! Yump! How can I yump when I have 
-no place to stood?” 


* * * * 


In the early days one of the postmasters in town stumbled 
against a basket under his counter and said: “Damn that Sam. 
Copy. I wish that he would come for his mail. He has a whole 
half bushel of it here.” The name was the abbreviation of Sample . 
Copy. 


* @ * * 


German saying: ‘““We get too soon oldt und too late schmardt.” 


+ # ad * 


We had a citizen of pleasing personality, witty, good business 
sense and all that. But his business tactics were unusual. He lived 
down the street from us and had a general store and meat market. 
He was a most accommodating person. Occasionally when driven 
for time, I would phone him and ask if he would drop some 
needed article at the house when he went to dinner. He was al- 
ways willing. One day I asked for some meat and when he 
brought it, I asked the price. Meat was much cheaper in those 
days. He said, ‘‘Eighty-five cents.” I handed him a dollar bill. He 
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said, “Jennie, I have no change but that is all right. Will just 
call the meat one dollar and then we'll be even.” His eyes twinkl- 
ed and he was down the street laughing in a moment. There were 
many laughable instances. One time he sold a pair of boots, but 
he was so busy he did not get around to charge the purchaser for 
a time. Then he could not recall who it was. Anyhow, he added 
a pair of boots to the account of all carrying charges. When he 
sent out bills, every man paid without thought—every man, ex- 
cept one, and he refused. Mr. Currier said that he was sure that 
that man was the one who got the boots. 


* e * J 


Mr. H. had a harness shop in what is now the Masonic Temple. 
He had a peculiar disposition. Mother seemed to manage him 
beautifully, perhaps because he had once been a pupil of hers. 
He always wanted to trim trees ‘when he was having a tantrum, 


and Mother always told him to cut any of ours. We had several. 
One day he put a ladder against a limb of a cherry tree on the 
corner of our lots. Some men were sitting on the Post Office steps 
across the street. They began to heckle him. He grew so angry 
that he hardly realized what he was doing. He climbed the ladder 
and cut the limb. Down came the limb, the ladder and Mr. H. Of 
course, the men laughed. So Mr. H. jumped up and cut the tree 
even with the ground. 


* * * * 


Then there were the weddings. I remember once when a man 
from the eastern part of town came to our door. Mother was al- 
ways helping people. He said that he wanted to be married. 
Mother asked about the bride and learned that she was out in a 
spring wagon. She was dressed neatly in a calico dress and sun 
bonnet. He wanted to go to a Justice of the Peace and needed two 
witnesses. Mother rushed next door to the harness shop and called 
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to Mr. H. to come with her. She tucked an apron she was wearing 
under his veranda for the time. They crossed the street to a shoe 
maker who was a Justice. Mr. Schneider was a fine German citi- 
zen, but he could not read English. He fumbled through his book 
and at last said: ‘Take hold of hands. Kiss. Well, I guess it is all 
right. You are man and wife.” 


* * * * 


Then there was a Mr. P. who had been born without legs. He 
found a woman who was willing to marry him, but no one in au- 
thority would perform the ceremony. At last they drove to the 
Pennsylvania line where they saw some men working on the road. 
They asked about a Justice of the Peace. The men in fun pointed 
to one of their number and said that he was one. So Mr, P. told 
what they wanted. All in fun, the man said that he would perform 
the ceremony. Mr. P. asked permission to remain in the buggy. 
The workman went through some jargon and said that they were 
married all right. The couple wanted a certificate, and the man 
filled out a blank form for working on the road. The couple kept 
it all their lives as their marriage certificate, not knowing the 
difference. 


We had our quota of interesting doctors. Dr. Swain made his 
own medications. His grandson is fond of telling how he made 
some pills and put them on a platter and placed them on a stump 
to dry. A rooster came along and swallowed all the pills. 


* «€ * * 


A German doctor claimed to be a homeopath. A family with 
many children lived in a backwoods place and four of the chil- 
dren were stricken seriously ill. The father rushed to a neighbor 
for help and the neighbor drove to town for the doctor. The doc- 
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tor came, mixed his medication, and advised the mother to be 
very careful about handling the solution and, above all, not to let 
the well children near it. The mother was worried and busy and 
did not notice when the curious well children decided to try the 
concoction. Soon there was none left for the sick children and the 
frantic parents sent once again for the doctor. He came in smiling 
and said, ““That is the beauty of homeopathy, for it never does 
nothing but good.” 

A Dr. Rogers appeared on the scene. In order to impress the 
public, he had a hired girl who would rush out of the house to the 
barn and hitch up his horse. The doctor and his wife would hast- 
ily emerge from the house. He would kiss her and jump into the 
buggy and lash the poor old horse into a run. As soon as he was 
out of sight, he would slow down and drive around a bit and re- 
turn. Ii happened one day that another man, driving his way, dis- 
covered the ruse. Suddenly the doctor left town for parts un- 
known. 


Spring prescription: little grains of sulphur mixed with black 
molasses makes a lot of difference with grouchy classes. Asthma: 
a shield of fresh muskrat skin placed on chest. Chilblains: paint 
heavily with beef gall. Bleeding: cobwebs were used to stop bleed- 
ing. To stop nose bleeding, tie a string tightly around the little 
finger. 
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MARTIN SHANK AM A HOSS 


FLORENCE F. BOOKHOUT 


N THE hamlet of Shavertown along about the year 1850 a 

colored man declared, “Martin Skank am a hoss.” And ‘‘Mar- 

tin Skank am a hoss’” had been repeated in that beautiful 
valley of the West Branch (of the Delaware River, that is, but 
locally always just “the West Branch”), for a hundred years before 
it reached my ears over here in Otsego County. 

Martin Skank, a Negro, had somehow wandered into the val- 
ley of the West Branch and had found work with Gran’pa Norris 
in the blacksmith shop. Martin was certainly a novelty to these 
rural people. He was one of the first colored persons in the region. 

When it was learned that Martin had run away from home, 
his employer urged him to write his mother to let her know where 
he had settled down. The illiterate man agreed and asked one of 
the family to send his mother this puzzling statement, “Martin 
Skank am a hoss.” 

What did he mean? “She'll know,” was the answer. “She'll 
know that Ah’m well and strong lak a hoss.” 

And down through the family of Norris, then Tidd, then 
Seath, and then McGonigal came the expression to my ears. 

But the echo no longer is heard on the crisp fall air in Shaver- 
town and Shavertown Hollow, for all is silent there with the 
silence of deep, slow-moving water. Civilization in the form of 
monstrous New York City has claimed miles of that valley, scraped 
it clean of tree, brush, farm and town, and buried it under the 
dammed-up water of the West Branch to quench the thirst of the 
city’s millions. 

Gone also are the Old Cemetery and the New Cemetery. These 
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are up on the hill where Norris and Tidd and Seath now lie no 
longer separated, but in a single plot. 


WOOLGATHERING 


LEILA M. WELLS 


N MY childhood I gathered wool in my grandfather's sheep 
pasture and I helped grandmother wash the fleece and “pick 
it,” which consisted of removing all foreign particles and 
loosening the fibres. I also helped to card the wool with hand 
cards and even made rolls, but I was not, as a child, permitted 


to spin. 

The expression, ““They’ve gone woolgathering,” was, of course, 
familiar to me, and the phrase is still commonly used, although 
frequently in different contexts. 

Years ago all clothing was made from either hides or wool. 
Sheep are one of the oldest animals, and the watching and pro- 
tecting of them is one of the oldest occupations. No one seems to 
know just how many years ago the spinning of wool into yarn 
and the weaving of yarn into cloth were first used, but the Bible 
tells us about weavers and so we know it dates back to antiquity. 

When I was a little girl I visited my grandfather’s farm and 
was much interested in his flock of sheep, which nowadays would 
be considered scrubs compared with present-day flocks. Shear- 
ing always came in late spring when their heavy coats became too 
warm for the sheep’s comfort. In grandfather's day it was cus- 
tomary to wash the sheep before shearing; it was imperative that 
the weather should be warm so that the fleece would dry quickly. 
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How different the poor things looked afterwards! Often the lambs 
wouldn’t know their own mothers. Shearing now is done with 
electric shears, but years ago it was done with a pair of sheep 
shears which looked very much like today’s grass shears. Not every 
farmer knew how to do the shearing so that the fleece would be 
salable. 


Before the shears were invented, the fleece was plucked much 
as the feathers were picked off a goose, as when warm weather 
came, the wool seemed to loosen, Whenever the sheep went 
through brush or near the fences, scraps of wool were left hanging. 
Poorer people went out to pick up the scraps of wool wherever 
they could find them. They often wandered in the pastures for 
hours, thus giving rise to the expression, woolgathering. 





THREE EYES ON THE PAST 


A New TRIANGULATION FOR LOCAL STUDIES 
LOUIS C. JONES 





The Director of the New York State Historical Association and one-time 
editor of the NYFQ continues in this article his series intended to suggest to 
historians of American localities some frequently neglected aspects of their 
subject. The following continues Part One on “Personal Relations and Family 
Life.” Further articles will consider “Art and Aesthetic Strivings,” “Social and 
Civic Relations” and “Occupations.”—The Editor 





ParT ONE (CONT.) 


PERSONAL RELATIONS AND FAMILY LIFE 
IV. CHILDREN 


A first test of any people is their attitude toward children. Did a 
young couple aware of a forthcoming child rejoice or did dark fears 
destroy the pleasures of their creation? To what extent did their atti- 
tude reflect the fertility or sterility of the land, the availability of land, 
a rising or falling economy? The relative importance of boy babies 
and girl babies: was one preferred? What reasons were given? Was the 
preference limited to the first child? How important did children seem 
to the community? Was a good deal of thought devoted to them, both 
in the home and the community at large, or were they ignored? 


A. Pregnancy 


Ask what beliefs about pregnancy were widely held, for this is a 
phase of life that almost always generates a special folklore of its own. 
Of note are the beliefs peste the sex of the child, prenatal in- 


fluences, and the diet and taboos for the mother. Consider the layette— 
the first clothes a body possesses are of special interest. Few enough 
have come down to us but occasionally a little bundle will be found 
which fate caused to be unneeded. The attitude of husbands and other 
men in the community toward the pregnant woman is one indication 
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of the place of women in a society, frequently an indication of whether 
they were accepted realistically, romantically or negligently. 


B. Childbirth 


Many houses had a “borning room” but little enough has been 
recorded about these. Usually it was on the first floor, near water and 
kitchen fireplace. The presence of neighbor women and of a qualified 
midwife to preside over childbirth was usual before doctors were 
available and, indeed, in some areas long afterward. In terms of the 
history of medicine we need to know more about the procedures of 
these women and how they differed from those of the physicians. Cas- 
ual observation leads us to believe that the death rate of mothers and 
children at birth was high but this whole area requires careful re- 
search at a local level. 


C. Babyhood 


The names that parents choose for their young reflect not only 
the two families that are joined by a marriage but also religious, 
political and social enthusiasms. Certain names are popular at certain 
times, and then go out of fashion. The tendency to keep the mother’s 
family name alive is important from any number of points of view. 


The ritual of infant baptism should be watched for and all kinds of 
birth records deserve the most careful preservation; these will be 
found on the “family history” page of Bibles, on colorful fracturs, in 
diaries and even account books and recipe books. 

There were certain rituals relating to very new babies: for example, 
that a baby should be carried up stairs before it be carried down so 
that it will rise in the world; that during the first year of life it should 
have neither its nails nor its hair cut with steel scissors lest it “‘steal”’ 
when it grow older. These examples only suggest an extremely fertile 
field of research. 

What were the possessions of babies? What were their very first 
toys, their clothing, their furuiture? We have trundle beds, cradles, 
cribs, walkers, tiny chairs, potties. Who made these and what were 
their models? 

Attention should be paid to the feeding of infants. When nature's 
own solution failed, other methods had to be found and one should 
watch for nursing bottles and flasks, pap warmers, pap boats, baby 
spoons. We need to know more, too, about the foods that gradually 
replaced milk in their diets. 
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D. Pre-School Years 


In some ways the most important questions we can ask are those 
with the most elusive answers. What, for example, was the emotional 
climate in which children were raised—one of joy and laughter, of 
gentle sternness, of acrimony and neglect? While this differed from 
house to house, yet communities very early develop standards which 
distinguish between desirable and undesirable attitudes. It is these 
standards which the local historian should try to recreate by striking 
some sort of average based on the information available to him. 

What games did adults play with the very young? “Patty-cake” 
and “This Little Pig” and their equivalents are the first steps a child 
takes into the narrative and theatrical arts. All the little songs that 
are sung and the stories told to amuse, to pacify and edify are the be- 
ginning of an individual’s culture pattern, and a valuable index to 
the cultural values of a community. This aspect of folklore is often con- 
sidered negligible, even by folklorists, who ought to know better. One 
should also watch for the first prayers and the first proverbs children 
learn from their elders, nor should the student be surprised by an 
utter lack of consistency of viewpoint which these findings will reveal. 

We have been discussing matters which children learn from their 
elders. But very early they learn from their slightly older brothers, 
sisters and neighbors and become attuned to the mores of the young. 
‘They learn all the games, shibboleths, taboos, fetishes of the young. 
These represent an ever-increasing complexity until they enter the 
adult group. These range from ball bouncing rimes to group gamés to 
the moral code of the young group which may bear little observable 
relation to that of the adult group in the same community. Every 
local historian and folklorist should re-read Tom Sawyer every eight- 
een months to keep his sights clear, for no book I know gives us a 
better awareness of the child-world and its folk patterns. 


E. Chores and Sports 


As part of their education, children of both sexes were given chores, 
often at a very early age. What were these, what was the attitude of 
adults and children toward them, in what order did they progress? 
Similarly we should watch for the child’s growing participation in 
sports—swimming, fishing, hunting, trapping, wrestling, running. Who 
taught him, his father, or other boys? Was he taught with ridicule or 
patience? What comparable activities were there for girls? 


F. Manners and the Code 
What kind of manners were children taught? Were the relations 


with adults invariably formal? Modes of address, such as bowing, ris- 
ing, hat tipping, curtsying need recording. But more important is the 
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moral code that was taught or implied. What differences were there 
in the code which was taught to children as desirable and the real ac- 
tions of their parents? Many a storekeeper’s son, for example, was 
taught a code of honesty which was at sharp variance with the day-by- 
day dealings of his father. 

The relationship of children and their parents comes back, ulti- 
mately, to the question of whether people think of each other as indi- 
viduals or as stereotypes. Did the adults who looked at Johnny see a 
highly individual personality or A Child? The answer to this will 
give clues also to the group’s attitude toward class, race and religious 
relations. 


G. School Years 


The school as a community institution will be treated in a later 
section but it might be useful to consider it here from the child’s 
viewpoint. 

The distance from home to school must have loomed large in the 
minds of many early American children, especially in the northern 
winter months. The discomforts of hard seats and a stove which heated 
only those parts of the body facing it, the smell of wet mittens, the 
luncheons brought from home, the fear or friendship of older stud- 
ents, the placement of benches and desks in relation to the stove, the 
teacher’s desk and the light all need evaluating. Consider too, the per- 
sonality of the teachers who represented, in some communities, the 
best, in others, the worst and punishment and rewards, the games 
played at recess and the folklore communicated. 


H. Folk-Pediatrics 


The subject we might call folk-pediatrics has had very little re- 
search as a phase of medical history but we need to know much more 
than we do about children’s diseases and treatment. Asafoetida, goose 
grease, and hundreds of other folk cures were standard procedures, 
but they have seldom been treated as a phase of the medical history 
of a community. The exception that comes to mind again is a novel, 
Samuel Hopkins Adams’ Canal Town. The cures for warts are legion, 
and seem to have been frequently passed along at a child-level. Statis- 
tical studies of children’s ailments can be approached by way of 
physicians’ account books which often prove most illuminating. 


I. Gangs 


Boy-gangs and clubs in both urban and rural life offer an untapped 
subject for research: the structure of the group, bases for admission, 
qualities required for leadership, activities, ritualism. Related to this, 
at least indirectly, is the youthful attitude toward adults in general 
and parents, teachers, police, clergy in particular. There is also the 
question of how children (and adults) considered and treated children 
of other races and religions, their attitude toward the blind, cripples 
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of various kinds, and all those who failed to conform in the ways to 
which they were accustomed. 


J. Sex Education 


We know very little about the history of sex education where it 
existed largely as an element of folklore, yet its importance for the un- 
derstanding of our adult patterns is incalculable. 


K. School Age Art 


One segment of American folk art is concerned with the work of 
school girls, and a community should be searched for watercolors, 
fracturs, memorial pieces, needlework, theorems, and related work 
done by girls from eight to eighteen, some of which is of a very high 
quality and all of it of interest historically. Besides the pieces them- 
selves, printed curricula of the local schools and surviving text books 
may offer valuable leads. Boys seem to have concentrated on calli- 
— art or steel pen drawings which were deemed more manly 
and more practical in a period when good penmanship opened so 
many job opportunties. 


L. Clothing 


Relatively little clothing for young people has survived either in 
family collections or museums. However, examination of contempor- 
ary paintings gives us a general guide, especially for the more comfor- 
table classes. By the second ye of the 19th century the genre 

ainters were leaving records of the clothing of all classes of Americans, 
including children of poorer families. Pinpointing this kind of de- 
tail to a particular community may not be easy but a searching eye 
often discovers the forgotten and neglected. 


V. MANNERS 


The topic of American manners has been a lively one since the 
days of Mrs. Trollope. Certainly this is a place where there were, in 
the 18th and 19th centuries, vast differences among the various classes 
and in different parts of the country. It is safe to say that American 
manners differed from those of Europe, although, so far as I am aware, 
no comparative study has been made. 

Basically one could approach this subject with the yardstick of an 
individual’s consideration for his fellow men, for this is the core of 
good manners. But beyond this are all the amenities and complexities 
of human relations, only a few of which we can suggest here. 

The first question one must ask is how important good manners 
seemed to the people of whom we are writing. Was this one of the 
ways strangers were judged, was the calibre of manners associated with 
social acceptability? 
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What were the forms of introduction and greeting? Under what 
circumstances did men bow, raise their hats, shake hands and when did 
women curtsy? 

What forms of address were usual: between men and women, hus- 
bands and wives, men, women, children and adults, employer and 
employee? What special or honorary titles were used, e.g., “Judge,” 
“Captain,” “Colonel?” 

able manners should be noted and there was a whole spate 
of amenities in relation to snuff taking and smoking. 

The degree to which spitting, chewing, drinking, sneezing, nose 
blowing, belching, scratching were taboo or acceptable is a guide to the 
relative importance of manners. On a slightly different level is the 
use of profanity, which involves certain moral values, and such manual 
profanities as nose thumbing and related insults. 

Finally one must consider the difference created by the presence of 
women in any given situation. What actions and what words were 
taboo when the opposite sex was present? 


VI. ETHICS AND VALUES 


We have considered the ethical teaching of children, but the 
larger question of human values demands attention. Ethical values 
are not static; especially is this so in a society as fluid and mutable as 
ours. What was good in one decade was not necessarily good in the 
next; the movement to the west of community leaders, the influx of 
new racial stocks, the decline or increase of prosperity, the changes 
from rural to urban life could, along with any number of other factors, 
bring basic changes in the patterns that men considered good or bad. 


A. Moral Code 


What was the moral code which one might consider an average 
for the community, and how far and to what extent were there de- 
viations from this? This concerns not only the relation of the sexes 
but all social and business relations. What were the values given to 
such key words as “good,” “bad,” “honest,” “dishonest,” pose wl 
“loose,” “virtuous,” “chaste,” “duty,” “pleasure”? Consider the empha- 
sis upon a man’s “word,” and all the kaleidoscopic changes to be seen 
in “honor,” both as applied to men and women. 


B. Popularity and Unpopularity 


It might be useful to diagnose the men and women who were popu- 
lar to determine which of their qualities seem to have been desirable 
constants. Similarly one could analyze those who were unpopular to 
find the qualities that seemed undesirable to their contemporaries. An- 
other sidelight on this subject can be found in trickster tales and 
hoaxes. Not only are the incidents themselves illuminating, but the 
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attitude of the community as reflected in them is even more so. It 
seems to us that there was considerable cruelty in frontier America, but 
it was a cruelty which, as they say in the theater, often had the “con- 
sent of the audience.” 


C. Beauty 


If sharpness and cruelty require scrutiny, so too does the attitude 
toward beauty. What were the criteria by which one judged a woman 
beautiful or a man handsome? Were people aware of the delights of 
nature and landscape or were they blind to them? What attention 
was paid to color and decoration within the house? How did women 
Png up” their homes? Did they plant flowers near their houses and, 
if so, what varieties did they choose? 


D. Emotion 


What were the accepted expressions of emotion? Was there con- 
siderable laughter and gaiety? Did women weep frequently and what 
was the attitude toward the tears of men? What expression did anger 
take and how commonly was it expressed? Consider profanity, its 
range, its frequency, its imaginativeness and the taboos which operated 
against it. 


PRESIDENT’S PAGE 
[continued from page 82] 


a good beginning with these examples for a “New York State 
Songster,” but it is unfortunate the recording quality is inferior to 
present standards. 

Recent patterns of folk life have been thoroughly explored and 
preserved in the magnificent recording of Nueva York (Folkways FP 
—58/2). Tony Schwartz put together these revealing, first-hand com- 
ments by and about Puerto Ricans in New York City. Here are state- 
ments on housing, travel, food, clothing, and entertainment; in addi- 
tion, there are examples of street games and music, religious and 
school songs, juke box recordings, and popular and patriotic harmon- 
ies. The recording furnishes a coherent, realistic account of the im- 
pressions of, and attitudes toward, these newcomers. It captures the 
impact of strangeness and broadens understanding about many prob- 
lems of new surroundings. It was compiled with skill and imagination 
and is an excellent example of the documentary process. 

Cooperstown will again be the heart of folklore activities when 
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the Annual Seminars in American Culture take place during the first 
two weeks in July. There will be opportunity to obtain fresh insight 
into various aspects of folk life and lore. Your editor and officers will 
be on hand during part, if not all of the affair and look forward to 
greeting old and new friends. Our Annual Meeting has been set for 
Buffalo in October. This promises to be another great gettogether. 


W.G.T. 





UPSTATE, DOWNSTATE 


FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 
B. A. BOTKIN ann WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 
SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC is superbly illustrated in two regional 
collections. Songs from Kentucky, a Westminster recording (WN- 
18021), features Jean Ritchie in a program of songs that have long 
been a part of the Ritchie family tradition. In addition to two dulci- 
mer pieces, she sings, both with and without her own accompaniment, 
15 typical numbers. There is perhaps, nothing new or unusual in this 
selection, yet the tuneful Ritchie voice has never been more har- 
monious or better-recorded. Arthur Moser, a native of Swannanoa, has 
joined the ranks of folk music performers with his Folkways (117 W. 
46th St., N. Y. 36) recording of North Carolina Ballads (FP-40/2). In 
the spirited tradition of Bascom Lamar Lunsford, Professor Moser 
has taught, collected, and sung his state’s folk music. In an expert and 
forceful style he demonstrates his collecting and vocal abilities with 
rare examples of “Old Grey Mare,” “Wildwood Flower,” “Poor Ellen 
Smith,” and eight more familiar numbers. Moser’s versions supply 
corrections to Sharp's reports, according to their mutual informants. 
American Mountain Songs, by Ethel Park Richardson, originally 
issued about 30 years ago, has been re-issued by Greenberg Publishers 
when Mrs. Richardson proved via TV that folklore has profitable 
possibilities. A poineering collection when first published, the volume 
is still a good survey of ballads, love songs, spirituals and humorous 
ditties. 

In a similar tradition is the Esoteric (238 E. 26th St., N. Y. C.) 
recording of the raucous custom of Shivaree! (ES-538). Jean Ritchie 
and Oscar Brand play the leading role in the affair and are butts of 
the playfulness of Harry and Jean West and Tom Paley. The con- 
trived situation is rather arch but does not detract from the lively in- 
strumental playing and bright and bouncy singing. Folk Songs of 
Courting and Complaint (Folkways FP-49) is a pleasant recital of 
romantic hopes, achievement and frustration. In it are familiar songs 
like “Whistle, Daughter, Whistle,” “When I Was Single,” and “The 
House Carpenter” as well as less frequently heard numbers, such as 
“When First This Country a Stranger I Came,” “The Wagoner’s Lad” 
and “Long, Lonesome Road.” Peggy Seeger, daughter of Charles and 
Ruth Seeger, provides an amiable if breathless interpretation. 


MUSIC OF THE WORLD'S PEOPLES, the Folkways survey of in- 
ternational musical expression, has reached a third volume (P-506) 
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and a total of 50 selections on the six sides. This cross-section of non- 
written music includes songs, dances, and other music from Central 
and South America, the Caribbean, eastern and western Europe, the 
Middle and Far East, and Africa. The materials that were selected and 
arranged by Henry Cowell impressively illustrate the diversity in 
ethnic and traditional music. A musical close-up of a single national 
area is available in the Folkways set of Folk Music From Italy (P-520). 
With nine examples from Sicily and five from Sardinia, the 27 musical 
pieces also indicate the music prevalent in Capri, Campolasso, Fros- 
inone, Calabria, and San Paolo Matese. Here are songs by individuals 
and groups and musical performances on a variety of native instru- 
ments. There are even cobbler vocalists to prove their musical knowl- 
edge is not limited to grand opera. 

Westminster has added a dozen titles to its collection of Bedouin 
Tribal Songs from Oran (WL-5353, WL-5354). The performances by 
Sheiks Mohammed Relizani and Abdelkader Ould Rouge are typical 
of the area, but there is no identification of the songs for listeners 
who do not understand Arabic. The Folkways recording of Anthems 
(FP-88-1) consists of the national compositions of the United States, 
Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Israel, Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, Turkey, and U.S.S.R. In spite of 
the wide geographic and ethnic differences, these selections all possess 
qualities of western European music. These harmonies should be use- 
ful for many educational programs and it is unfortunate the record- 
ing quality does not match Folkways’ usual standards. 


ENGLISH FOLK SONGS, as sung by Audrey Coppard for Folkways 
(FP-917), is a bright and brilliant performance of many regional 
examples of the English tradition. Her enticing program includes 
local favorites as well as songs that have become a part of the Ameri- 
can tradition. Massachusetts-singer Paul Clayton renders a group of 
English North Country songs and ballads in the Stinson (27 Union 
Sq. W., N. Y. 3) recording, Waters of Tyne (SLP-70). Without at- 
tempting to reproduce the Tyneside dialect, Clayton demonstrates a 
feeling for the Newcastle expression in 14 folk and music hal] melo- 
dies. He collected these love songs and tunes of river and sea in the 
Tyneside area and other locations as well. A. L. Lloyd and Ewan 
MacColl combine to harmonize a pair of recordings of shanties and 
fo’c’sle songs for Stinson, Haul on the Bowlin’ (SLP-80) and Off to 
Sea Once More (SLP-81). Their rigorous performance recalls the 
heyday of canvas-topped craft that sailed under the British ensign. 
Among the two dozen airs are several that were also sung in American 
vessels. 


RIVERSIDE RECORDS (Bill Grauer Productions, 418 W. 49th St., 
N. Y. 19) has made a full-fledged entrance into the field of folk music 
recordings with a group of outstanding releases. Patrick Galvin, a 
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Cork City folk singer, collector and author, supplies a program of 
Irish Drinking Songs (RLP-12-604) . This sprightly assemblage has an 
infectious quality that is far superior to the ordinary recital of Irish 
music. Margaret Barry, another pride of Cork and a descendant of 
Irish musicians, has spent years on the roads and streets with a “heart 
for singing.” She is ideally — to relate the Songs of an Irish 
Tinker Lady (RLP-12-602). These melodies of love and tenderness, 
work and hope, and Irish troubles and nationalism are a part of oral 
tradition although many were composed by Irish poets. A. L. Lloyd, 
a prominent English folklorist, part of whose life was spent as an 
Australian sheepworker, furnishes Australian Bush Songs (RLP-12- 
606). This distinguished collection musically mirrors the work and 
character of the Australian sheepman. English folk tunes were 
adapted to express sentiments about the voyage to Australia, in the 
sheep stations, or the gold mines. They provide unique and memor- 
able examples of little-known folk songs. 


FROM LATIN AMERICA come three contrasting examples of the 
region’s folk music. In Mexico, where the bullfight is the national 
aay traditional musical accompaniments to the spectacle are 

eard in The Brave Bulis!, an Audio Fidelity (AFLP-1801) release 
from Dauntless International (750 Tenth Ave., N. Y. 19). Performed 
by the Banda Taurina of the Plaza Mexico, the world’s largest bull- 
fight arena, the stirring strains furnish a musical background for each 
phase of the contest. Accompanying notes are detailed, and the musi- 
cal experience is elaborated with full-color scenes of a bullfight. 
Katherine Dunham Presents Drum Rhythms of Haiti, Cuba, Brazil— 
The Singing Gods, a long-playing disk from the same concerns as the 
previously mentioned number (AFLP-1803), reflects the mingling of 
Indian, African, and Spanish sources in this cult music. Drawing on 
native musicians, the theatrical performance presents complex 
rhythms in an exciting style. Reflecting little or no outside influence 
is the Music of the Upper Amazon, as recorded for Esoteric (ES-2004) 
among the Iawa and Bora Indian tribes. The primitive songs and 
dances to accompany ceremonies and festivals are sung or played in 
the simplest harmonies and rhythms. 


FOR CHILDREN, Alan Mills sings a top-notch group of Animal 
Songs on two Folkways recordings (FP-721 and FP-722). These 29 
sparkling tunes about animals will have interest and appeal for all 
youngsters. They involve the conglomeration of Noah’s Ark, a barn- 
yard assortment of frogs, mice, and birds, as well as pigs and polar 
bears. As might be expected, the tunes have a splendid background in 
British and Canadian music in addition to that from the United 
States. The Mills performance is particularly effective. Ilona and Peter 
Opie have compiled the most ag onagy collection of nursery 
rhymes in The Oxford Nursery Rhyme Book (Oxford University 
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Press). Here are 800 examples of rhymes, riddles, and jingles along 
with some ballads and lullabies. It would be difficult to add to this 
compilation of words and tunes that generations of American and 
English youngsters have loved and enjoyed. There are also on the 
pages woodcuts from 18th and 19th century sources and modern 
examples in the traditional style to enhance the flavor of the collection. 


NOT FOR CHILDREN are recent recordings by Oscar Brand and 
Milt Okun. Brand performs for Audio Fidelity two selections of 
Bawdy Songs and Backroom Ballads (AFLP-906 and AFLP-1806) . He 
voices 27 numbers that are a traditional part of the musical repertory 
of locker-room, barracks and fraternity house vocalists. His collection 
ranges from the historical to the contemporary, and his able perform- 
ance is enhanced by some skillful engineering. Milt Okun’s Merry 
Ditties for Riverside (RLP-12-603) is another unexpurgated collec- 
tion of amatory allusions. The subject is international and timeless 
with several specimens that were collected in the Catskill Mountains. 


THE FOLKSINGER’S GUITAR GUIDE, a Folkways release (FP- 
354), is an excellent teaching and demonstration record for the grow- 
ing number of persons interested in mastering this popular art. The 
actual sounds are accompanied by verbal explanation, and a printed 
guide supplies both words and pictures. From basic information about 
tuning-up to elaborate techniques for playing blues or flamenco, the 
elements of information are broken down into a logical pattern of 
development. Anyone with interest and time should be able to use 
the record and instructional material to acquire suitable playing skill. 


THE SPOKEN WORD is admirably handled by Kathleen Danson 
Reed in a program of Early English Ballads (Folkways FP-98-1) . She 
reads with dramatic understanding and fluency 13 Child ballads. She 
also suggests the flavor of both the characters and the dialect of these 
familiar tales. Rawhide, another Folkways disk (FP-86-2), demon- 
strates the vocal versatility of CBC announcer-performer Max Ferguson. 
He satirizes the dramatic show and interview program in an effective 
and memorable fashion. A Dictionary of Americanisms, the authorita- 
tive source of information about American words and phrases, edited 
by Mitford M. Mathews (University of Chicago Press), is now avail- 
able in a less-expensive one volume edition. Based on historical usage, 
the dictionary furnishes a documentary record of the change and en- 
riching of American speech. As a source of information about one as- 
pect of the folk process, the huge volume is unsurpassed. 


JAZZ BOOKS have recently scrutinized this folk art from a variety of 
angles. The Encyclopedia of Jazz by Leonard Feather (Horizon Press) 
is a compilation of a vast amount of information. With lists of re- 
cordings, terms and a bibliography, the volume amounts to a bio- 
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oe dictionary with details about more than 1,000 individuals 
and jazz groups. A Pictorial History of Jazz by Orrin Keepnews 
and Bill Grauer, Jr. (Crown), provides a visual record of jazz from 
its earliest beginnings to recent trends. The book examines the de- 
velopment of jazz through pictures of musical organizations and jazz 
performers. Jazz: [ts Evolution and Essence by Andre Hodeir (Grove 
Press) analyzes the development of jazz as a musical art form. Al- 
though this French author considers the influences and counter- 
influences of jazz, he is largely concerned with the aesthetics of jazz 
in contemporary culture. American Popular Music by James J. Fuld 
(Musical Americana, 5458 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia $1) is a 
complete check-list of first editions of sheet music of the best-known 
songs from 1875 to 1950. Fuld provides descriptions of the sheet music 
of the permanent, popular music of the period. The guide reveals 
changing tastes and styles, and is useful to the collector and music- 
ologist. W. G. T. 


[B. A. Botkins’ column will appear in the next issue.] 





THE EDITOR'S BOOKSHELF 


Five articles in the April American Heritage will particularly ap- 
peal to folklorists. Evarts Erickson in “When New England Saw the 
Serpent” tells of the 1817 visitation off Gloucester of “the strangest, 
biggest fish that New England had ever seen” and of “the professional 
cod catchers and sailors” who “determined to kill him, skin him, and 
place him on exhibition.” Donald C. Peattie’s ““The Ballad of Cyn- 
thia Ann” recounts the century-old story of a white girl’s capture by 
the Comanche Indians. The significance of the Yankee peddler is 
told in “Pack-Road to Yesterday” by Penrose Scull, and the senti- 
mental legend of the American farmer is discussed suggestively (along 
with a fine illustrative series) in ““The Myth of the Happy Yeoman” 
by Richard Hofstadter. Duncan Emrich in “Lazy Y and Flying U” 
gives the origin and meanings (with diagrams) of more than 100 
Western cattle brands, and a vivid account of the “heraldry” of cow- 
boy lore of yesterday and today. 


Negro Folktales in Michigan by Richard M. Dorson is a fascinat- 
ing volume which includes some 160 transcriptions of tales recorded 
in Michigan and arranged under headings such as “Animal and Bird 
Stories,” “Hoodoos and Two-Heads” and “The Lord and the Devil.” 
The reproduction of these stories—without the benefit of the sophisti- 
cate’s blue pencil—is further enhanced through biographical sketches 
of the interviewees, a chapter on “The Art of Negro Storytelling,” to- 
gether with the story of how the author accomplished his task and a 
worthy guide, indirectly, for folklorists doing field work. (Harvard 
University Press, 247 pp., $4.75) 


An authorative chronicle, told in colorful and engaging prose, of 
the role of the women in a society which is too frequently associated 
only with robust males is found in Taming the Forty-Niner (“Being a 
Saucy Account of the Pleasures of the Gold Rush Days in California 
Before—and After—the Arrival of the Ladies”) by Elizabeth Margo. 
Using eye witness recollections, diaries, contemporary newspapers and 
the like, the author recaptures the milieu of violence and appraises 
“the vast natural experiment in social phychology.” The Forty-Niner, 
she says, idealized the woman back home, but he knew he was in on the 
spree of the century: “He was part of the big holiday, and the holiday 
would be brief. One day the stag party would be over, and sunbonnet 
civilization would hunt him down and some female’s silky braids 
would again chain him by a comfortable fireside.” (Rinehart & Com- 
pany, 245 pp., $3.75) 
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Valuable b ound materials for the folklorist who hankers for 
the likes of Paul Bunyan is to be found in abundance in Holy Old 
Mackinaw: A Natural History of the American Lumberjack (new and 
enlarged edition) by Stewart H. Holbrook. The book traces the lum- 
berjack’s work and play, customs and mores, lore and diversions from 
the time when logging was “in its great and red-eyed heyday” to the 
contemporary scene. This readable, often exciting, and congenial study 
has both verve and vitality. (The Macmillan Co., 290 pp., $4.50) 


Among the Source Books: American Nicknames, Their Origin 
and Significance (2nd ed.) by George E. Shankle is an encyclopedia 
of persons, places and events and those informal “tags” by which they 
are often most aptly identified. Folklore abounds in the entries which 
include definitions, social and historical contexts, and, fortunately, 
sources. (H. W. Wilson Co., 524 pp., $7.50) 


Dictionary of American Proverbs, ed. by David Kin, is a compila- 
tion of “the wisdom of the many and the wit of one” which has be- 
come a ye of the literary and not-so-literary speech of Americans. 
Many of the quotations pre-date America and many are from the 
common heri of man. There are, however, proverbs of American 
vintage, those “hit and run” sayings which could have come from none 
other than the American scene. No effort is made to identify the 


entries by time, place or occasion. (Philosophical Library, 290 pp., 
$6.) 


Dorothy G. Spicer in her Yearbook of English Festivals has done 
a great service to those who wish a compact, yet comprehensive, record 
of English community traditions. This is the book for the American 
in search of the living traditions of the people. The festivals are listed 
chronologically and include some history, some interpretation and 
some description. An index of customs and a regional index, plus 
glossary, make it possible to find at once such intriguing festivals as 
“Throwing the Hood,” “Clipping the Church” and “Dicing for 


Maid’s Money.” (H. W. Wilson Co., 298 pp., $5.) 


Among the Juveniles: Old Satan: A Pennsylvania Folk Tale, re- 
told and pictured ene poe by Lucille Wallower, explains why 
mules wear shaving-brush tales in the legend of the biggest, blackest, 
most ornery mule “you ever did see.” (David McKay Co., $2.50) The 
Talking Tree brings together twenty-eight fairy tales from fifteen 
lands which have been selected by Augusta Baker, supervisor of story 
telling at the New York Public Library. Children themselves had a 
hand in the choice of the stories—all of them from out-of-print collec- 
tions of folk tales—brought together in this handsome, illustrated 
book. (J. B. ay oy Co., $3.) The kids will certainly enjoy Talk 
Like a Cowboy by Elizabeth Feagles, a dictionary of Western lingo 
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and explaining the meanings and use of “beast with a bellyful of bed- 
springs” (a good bucking horse, of course!), “hassayampa”’ (liar) 
and “throw a woolybooger,” among others. (The Naylor Co., $2.) 
Some time ago Carl Withers and Sula Benet brought out their. Ameri- 
can Riddle Book which contains thousands of sensical and non-sensi- 
cal riddles along with hundreds of true riddles from our folklore heri- 
tage. Now they have expanded their researches and edited Riddles 
of Many Lands, offering more than 700 authentic folk riddles from 
far away peoples. Both of these competent and attractive books pre- 
sent rewarding possibilities for class and home reading. (Abelard- 
Schuman, Inc., $2.75 each) 





Conlocbubors 


Miss Olive Adams, whose family has lived in Putnam County for 
six generations, is the author of a weekly column, “The Open Door,” 
in The Putnam County News. In 1955, she published Historical Rem- 
iniscences, in connection with the centennial of the Village of 
Nelsonville. 


Florence (Mrs. Richard J.) Bookhout, Oneonta, is a Cornell grad- 
uate. Her folk interests include anecdotes, place names and folksongs. 


Mrs. Jennie Scott Dell, R. N., of Colton, writes: “At the Coopers- 
town Seminars I was asked to record stories of my town and the 
people I have known through the years. I hesitated, for I did not 
want people to feel that I was in any way making fun of them. Many 
of the persons described have now died. They were warm-hearted 
and true.” 


Charles A. Huguenin, Ph. D., teacher of English studies at New 
York’s Corlears Junior High School, is a specialist in hoaxes. “Most 
of the topics upon which I do research,” he writes, “suggest them- 
selves while I am thumbing through old newspapers, searching for 
something else. I stumbled upon the legend of Martense’s Lane while 
I was looking up material for an article on the old Bergen house which 
is allegedly haunted by the ghost of General Howe.” 


Berenice (Mrs. Stanley T.) Lowe, graduate of the University of 
Michigan and resident of Battle Creek, is the author of Hello, Michi- 
gan (1939) . She is a writer of children’s verse, and has had articles pub- 
lished in magazines such as Today’s Health and Better Homes and 
Gardens. 


Jesse Merritt, Farmingdale, is Nassau County Historian and a 
county trustee. He is honorary curator of the Friends’ Historical Asso- 
ciation, Swarthmore College, and trustee of the Colonial Society of 
America. 


Dr. Marvin A. Rapp, specialist in the lore of the Erie Canal and 
Buffalo waterfront, is director-consultant of the Port Division, City 
of Buffalo, a position he holds while on leave of absence from the 
State University College for Teachers, Buffalo. He holds degrees from 
Colgate and Duke Universities. 


Mrs. Ruth Rubin, New York City, is a collector and interpreter of 
Yiddish folksongs. Editor of A Treasury of Jewish Folksong (1950), 
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she has given lectures and recitals throughout America and has pub- 
lished articles in Canada, Europe, Israel and South America. Follow- 
ing “Ruth Rubin’s Evening of Jewish Folk Songs” at Carnegie Recital 
Hall on April 20, The New York Times published a rave review. Her 
article in this issue is an adaptation of a paper read at the 1955 Winter 
meeting of the American Folklore Society in Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Jeanne M. Schwarz, Galway public school teacher and wife 
of an Union College professor, is particularly interested in narrative 
and nonsense songs, graveyards and epitaphs, and has been a skillful 
interpreter of folklore in the schools. 


Miss Martha B. Snow of Boonville was formerly an English teacher 
in New York City. She is especially fascinated by the story of Boonville 
in the period of the Civil War in which two great uncles, her maternal 
grandfather, and her father and his brother served. 


Leila M. (Mrs. T. J.) Wells of Essex, recalls personal experiences 
in her article titled “Woolgathering.” 











